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FOR ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE, 
—_ Low Cost MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL 
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This compact, clean, efficient do- i ee | | " 
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mestic setting consists of a Rockwell- 
Emco No. 00 meter coupled to an 


Ejector service regulator with inlet a 
controlled by a Nordstrom lock wing e 


type lubricated service cock. 1 
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Norton Keys to Long Generator Life : 


1. CRYSTOLON’® Shapes 





Crystolon key brick for door arch 


size and shape. 


* Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


2. Correct Design of Door Arch 


action of molten slag. 






Crystolon shapes are made of the highest 
quality Norton silicon carbide plus a mini- 
mum of refractory bond. They are true to 
Crystolon shapes possess 
high refractoriness and great strength at 
elevated temperatures and they have a 
remarkable resistance to abrasion, to spall- 


ing and to both the chemical and physical 


Slag may adhere 


to the surface to a very limited degree but 
what does stick is very easily removed 


without harming the surface of the shape. 





Norton doors have a record of long life and trouble-free service due to an original design which has 


proved its serviceability in all Norton installations over a period of more than 16 years. 


The 


special Norton door arch shapes are radial in two directions to provide maximum wedging or key- 


ing. Furthermore, they are cut away (see illustration above) at the rear to reduce heat transfer 


to the shell. 
last 6000 to 8900 hours. 
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Due to the rugged design of Crystolon shapes, door arches properly installed usually 


Cross-section drawing of 
Crystolon door arch 
shapes and insulating 


materials 





WNOR TONKF Norton Company - Worcester 6, Mass. 
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3. Installation Know-How 


The experience of Norton refractories engi- 
neers in directing the installation of hun- 
dreds of gas generator linings around the 
country has developed a fund of important 
knowledge about the proper design and 
installation of Crystolon linings. For ex- 
ample, door arches should be set in place 
dry with the key brick raised about 11”. 
The skew brick must be level both ver- 





Typical Norton generator lining 
tically and horizontally to insure proper 


fitting of the arch shapes. The brick work between the doors should next be cemented in place, 
then the special arch shapes are removed, cemented and replaced, still leaving the key brick to 
be driven in place. 





Drawing showing face of 

Norton Crystolon shapes 

with thirteen arch shapes 
in position 
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Free Booklet 


Many helpful hints (like that on proper door treatment given above) may be 
found in a booklet just prepared by Norton refractories engineers and which we 
will be glad to send you at no obligation. Write for our booklet ‘“‘ Relining and 
Repairing Gas Generators” to Refractories Division, Norton Company, Worces- 
ter 6, Mass. 
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Without shock strength—or, for that matter—without all of the strength factors 
listed opposite—no pipe laid 100 years ago in city streets would be in service today. 


But, in spite of the evolution of traffic from horse-drawn vehicles to heavy 


trucks and buses—and today’s vast complexity of subway and underground utility 


services—cast iron gas and water mains, laid over a century ago, are serving 
in the streets of more than 30 cities in the United States and Canada. 

Such service records prove that cast iron pipe 

combines all the strength factors of long life with ample margins of safety. 
No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these strength factors should 
ever be laid in city streets. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 

Thos. F. Wolfe, Engineer, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


‘AST IRON PIPE 
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Grrength factors of Long life 


No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these 
strength factors should ever be laid in city streets 


The toughness of cast iron pipe which enables it 
SHOCK STRENGTH to withstand impact and traffic shocks, as well as 
the hazards in handling, is demonstrated by the 
Impact Test. While under hydrostatic pressure 
and the heavy blows from a 50 pound hammer, 
standard 6-inch cast iron pipe does not crack until 


the hammer is dropped 6 times on the same spot 
from progressively increased heights of 6 inches. 





S| CRUSHING STRENGTH 


The ability of cast iron pipe to withstand external 
loads imposed by heavy fill and unusual traffic 
loads is proved by the Ring Compression Test. 
Standard 6-inch cast iron pipe withstands a crush- 
ing weight of more than 14,000 lbs. per foot. 






BEAM .s. STRENGTH 
a? 


When cast iron pipe is subjected to beam stress 
caused by soil settlement, or disturbance of soil 
by other utilities, or resting on an obstruction, 


= tests prove that standard 6-inch cast iron pipe in 
ity 10-foot span sustains a load of 15,000 lbs. 

ng 

la. 

pe In full length bursting tests standard 6-inch cast 
ty. iron pipe withstands more than 2500 lbs. per 
ld square inch internal hydrostatic pressure, which 
me proves ample ability to resist water-hammer or 
3 unusual working pressures. 
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SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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Automatically Measuring 


Demand Load of Southern| 








Close-up view of the outlet end of the meter runs 
showing the Reliance Motor Valves and the American 
Metric Differential Relief Valves which control them. 














Exterior view of Southern Natural Gas Company’s Interior of the Meter House showing the five 100” 
new measuring station for measuring deliveries of American Metric Orifice Meters which register the Che 
gas to the recently completed Gadsden Power Plant. load measured on the meter runs. 10 
Or 
a 
4 American Gas Journal, February 1950 





















J} 0 to 40,000,000 cu. ft. 


Natural Gas Company 





Located on the banks of the Coosa River near Gadsden, Alabama, is the recently com- 
pleted Gadsden Power Plant operating two 60,000 KWH steam generating units. 

The Natural Gas to fire the boilers is delivered by the Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany through this new automatic measuring station on an interruptible basis which varies 
from 0 to 40,000 MCF per day. 


Two 500 B American Ironcase Meters are located in the 2” run for measuring the 
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low load. This 2” run is equipped with an orifice plate to which is connected an American 





Metric Differential Relief Valve which serves to open and close an 8” Reliance Motor 
Valve in the No. 1, eight-inch run as required by increase in load. Eight-inch runs number 
2, 3, and 4 are likewise equipped with Reliance Motor Valves operated by American Meter | 
Differential Relief Valves serving to automatically open and close these measuring tubes 
according to requirements of the load conditions. 
Metric Orifice and Displacement Meters together with Reliance Regulators and 

Valves, all products of American Meter Company, can be | 
depended upon for safe, accurate measurement and control 

of gas under a variety of operating conditions. Write for 

full details. 





AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) 
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With grateful thanks to those who have made possible 
our \eadership in the gas jndustry since 1885 
nd with the sincere purpos ¢ ynexcelled service 
to all in 1950 ana the years to come 
; we proudly dedicate this new plant 
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The paper by Burton N. Behling beginning on page 
13 is highly recommended reading not only for the 
entire gas industry but for members of Congress as 
well. No better informed commentator can be found 
than Mr. Behling when he addresses himself to the 
subject of the confused and erratic interpretations 
that have marked the Federal Power Commission’s 
administration of the Natural Gas Act. As director of 
the Commission’s Docket G-580 investigations in 
1945 and 1946, he aided materially in transforming 
the hearings from a rowdy coal-inspired inquisition 
to an orderly consideration of the problems con- 
fronting the fuel industries and FPC. 


g 


We have been honored by the receipt of a mimeo- 
graphed US Department of Commerce release and 
questionnaire on the general subject of how the gov- 
ernment can strengthen Federal policies to promote 
business competition and prevent monopoly. After 
giving the matter prayerful thought, as befits a citizen 
of an enlightened Democracy, we have decided that 
we have very little to offer. It seems to us that the 
present administration has already hit on every con- 
ceivable device and stratagem to prevent business 
from doing anything at all of its own volition or under 
its own auspices. If Washington could just get its 
heavy bureaucratic foot off private industry’s neck 
for awhile, it would probably do more good than any- 
thing we might suggest. 


month... 


v 

It is gratifying to render a report to our readers, 
especially when things seem to be going well for the 
JOURNAL. In January 1950, for example, we looked 
into our circulation progress and found that the net 
paid shows an increase of 14 per cent over that for 
June 1949. Not world shattering to be sure, but 
enough to indicate that our audience will expand as 
the merit of our editorial and publishing output war- 
rants it. That, we are convinced, is all that any pub- 
lication can ask of the industry it serves. 
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NATURAL GAS FOR THE 
KINGS COUNTY PLANT 


Kings County Plant 


For the utilization of natural gas in the plant of the KINGS COUNTY 
LIGHTING COMPANY at Brooklyn, New York, we are providing 
engineering design and drafting services covering the equipment for 
reforming on the water gas sets, for cold enriching the reformed gas 
and for plant distribution of the natural gas. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 2 
WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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Editorial: 





Contribution to Chaos 


OW that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
delivered its final dictum, giving the Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction over one phase of the operation 
of the East Ohio Gas Company, we will put it on the line 
as our lay opinion, without benefit of Blackstone, that 
there is no phase or facet of state regulation of intrastate 
utilities that the FPC can’t step in and take over, pro- 
vided any of the gas distributed originates outside of their 
state boundaries. 

The ostensible issue in the case was whether or not the 
East Ohio Gas Company could be required to keep its 
books in accordance with FPC cost and accounting pro- 
cedure. The real issue was whether or not the federal 
commission had any authority under the Natural Gas Act 
to tell this local utility how it should do anything. 

Although the high court’s decision was, as is custom- 
ary, a masterpiece of legal obfuscation, leaving many is- 
sues still in doubt, it cleared up the one main point that 
the FPC wanted cleared—the question of its jurisdiction 
over a purely intrastate company receiving natural gas 
that has moved in interstate commerce to reach the state 
line. 

It has been pointed out that the decision does not mean 
that the FPC will take over the regulation of rates which 
may be charged for gas in this case. But it seems 
naive in the extreme to assume that the FPC undertook 
the order and fought the case through the Supreme Court, 
only to bring East Ohio within the range of its accounting 
requirements. Uniform accounting procedures are pro- 
mulgated as a basis for rate making; if the company can 
be compelled to follow the federal practice, it is obvious 
that the Ohio state commission can be compelled to recog- 
nize FPC accounting as the basis for the rates it will per- 
mit the gas company to charge. 

There has been so much argument on original Con- 
gressional intent in the framing of the Natural Gas Act 
that it has become plain that the most diligent study of its 
provisions can yield no dependable comprehension of 
what some of them mean. 

There is confusion and controversy in the gas fields 
over whether or not the FPC can exercise price control 
over producers and gatherers of natural gas; there is con- 
fusion and controversy in the consuming areas over the 
question of overlapping boundaries of federal and state 
jurisdiction. 

This is no longer a matter to be argued out by oppos- 
ing attorneys for the producers, the gas utilities, the state 
regulatory bodies or the FPC. It requires early Congres- 
sional action in the form of amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act that will settle these moot questions once and 
for all. 

Even if Congress were to give the FPC all of the juris- 
diction that it now seems determined to claim, it would 
still be better than the uniform pattern of chaos that pres- 
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ently prevails—a chaos that can only become worse until 
the Natural Gas Act is made comprehensible to all that 
fall within its purview. 


What Price Principle 


FEW members of the oil industry, which in the main 

is composed of men big enough to know better, are 

toying with the idea of sponsoring a joint government and 

industry study of the competitive position of petroleum 

products and natural gas in the fuel markets of the coun- 
try. 

The alacrity with which the Secretary of the Interior 
got into the act is an ominous omen. He immediately an- 
nounced that he welcomed the idea, and indicated that 
coordinators from the Interior Department would be as- 
signed to work on the project when it is undertaken. Oil 
and gas men would have short memories indeed if this did 
not awaken recollection of the old Ickes ambition to place 
the whole fuel economy of the nation under a so-called 
Czar, answerable only to Ickes, Roosevelt and God. 

As usual, the preliminary murmuring in this direction 
is concerned with lofty considerations of national secu- 
rity, conservation and the most effective use of our natural 
resources. For years the coal industry has been shedding 
crocodile tears about the great harm that is being in- 
flicted on our national economy by allowing people to 
burn gas when they want to, instead of compelling them 
to buy coal when they can get it. 

The mischief in such proposals lies in the fact that 
some men who normally would resist any kind of govern- 
ment intrusion into the affairs of free enterprise, are will- 
ing to sell their principles down the river to gain a fleeting 
competitive advantage. 

This cannot represent the viewpoint of enlightened 
and far sighted executives in either the oil or the gas busi- 
ness. The end product of all government sponsored in- 
vestigations falls in a uniform and predictable pattern, 
and conclusions reached are monotonously alike. They 
always point to the need for more regulation, for more 
authority to be granted the department or the bureau or 
the commission sponsoring the study. 

If it is in the national interest to compel citizens to 
burn buffalo chips when they prefer coal, or oil when 
they are ready and willing to pay for natural gas, the ill 
advised suggestion of still another probe into the affairs 
of the fuel industries may be justified. 

We can’t bring ourselves to believe that the situation 
is quite that desperate. 
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Con-Edison Increases Water Gas Capacity 
At Its Astoria Manufacturing Plant 


By Roland H. Strader 


General Superintendent, Astoria Plant, Consolidated Edison 


put into service by Consolidated 

Edison Co. of New York at its 
Astoria gas manufacturing plant in 
Queens. Ultimately, the sets will in- 
crease the Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem’s 537 Btu carburetted water gas ca- 
pacity by 44,000 mcf per day. 

The sets were installed even though it 
was indicated that the System would be- 
gin receiving natural gas late in the fall 
of 1950. The use of natural gas is ex- 
pected to increase the System’s produc- 
tion capacity by some 55,000 mcf per 
day. Load growth is such, however, 
that the expected 55,000 mcf per day 
will not be sufficient to provide a satis- 
factory reserve. 

In p!anning the Astoria plant addi- 
tion, the possibility of a natural gas 
outage was taken into account. Little 
information is available as to outage ex- 
perience with long-distance gas trans- 
mission lines. From a capacity point of 
view, the extremely cold weather ex- 
perienced during the winter of 1948- 
°49 left the System with less than a safe 
margin of standby equipment to pro- 
vide for forced outages. 

Gas sendout of the Consolidated Edi- 
son System has increased rapidly since 
the war. A large number of house heat- 
ing units have been connected to the 
company’s lines and the population 
throughout the territories served has in- 
creased. The Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem supplies gas in all of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, in the first and third 
wards of the Borough of Queens, and 
in most of Westchester County, which 
lies directly north of the city. 

The System operates four gas manu- 
facturing plants, with two on a base 
load standing and two on a peak load 
basis. The combined capacity of the 
base load plants—the Hunts Point plant 
in the Bronx and the Astoria plant 
where the recent addition was made- 
was 234,000 mcf per day before the 
new sets were placed in service. The 
capacity of the two plants used to meet 
peak loads—the Ravenswood plant in 
Long Is!and City and the Pelham plant 


Fe new water gas sets have been 
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Co. of New York 











Shells for fourth water gas set and fuel bins for third water gas set installed at 
Astoria. At lower right a steam accumulator has been set on its foundation. 


in Westchester County—is 53,000 mcf 
per day and 18,000 mcf per day, re- 
spectively. At Hunts Point, Astoria and 
Pelham, there are LP gas-air installa- 
tions which can increase plant sendouts 
by volumes approaching the limits set 
by interchangeability of the gases. 

Consolidated Edison’s gas produc- 
tion and distribution facilities are de- 
signed to be adequate for the load on 
days when the average temperature is 
O° F. We have never had to refuse gas 
to a customer because of lack of ca- 
pacity. Except for a short period after 
the war, when distribution facilities 
were unable to supply some remote 
areas, gas has been supplied all heating 
customers. 

Dai'y sendouts adjusted to a 0° F 
average temperature basis have been in- 
creasing yearly at a rate of about 30,- 
000 mcf. To keep production facilities 


ahead of this growth, we began making 
plans for this most recent addition to 
plant capacity in 1946. 

Consolidated Edison has a contract 
with the Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Co. which calls for a supply of 
100,000 mcf a day of natural gas dur- 
ing the winter months. Transcontinental 
has applied to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for authority to increase the 
amount of gas flowing through its cross- 
country line and, if this application is 
granted, the Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem’s receipts may be increased to 128,- 
000 mcf a day during the winter 
months. 

Natural gas will be used at the Hunts 
Point and Astoria plants for reforming 
and cold-enriching to produce 537 Btu 
gas. 

Prior to the new water gas installa- 
tion, the Astoria plant consisted of two 
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generator houses, each with 12 water 
gas sets, and the necessary purifying, 
pumping and metering equipment for 
the 100,000 mcf of gas per day made 
by these sets. 

To keep construction costs down and 
to obtain the best operating results, the 
new equipment was fully integrated 
with existing plant facilities. As the 
purifier box capacity was adequate, con- 
struction of new boxes was not neces- 
sary. As the two existing one million 
cubic feet relief holders were adequate 
for the new sets as well as the rest of 
the plant, no additional relief holder 
capacity was necessary. Changes are 
being made in the purifier piping con- 
nections to increase the capacity. New 
connections to existing light oil scrub- 
bers were made and no new scrubbers 
were required. It was necessary to add 
one Connersville gas meter with a ca- 
pacity of one million cubic feet an 
hour to avoid a bottleneck in the meter- 
ing facilities. 

Existing water gas exhausters were 
of the Roots-Connersville type driven 
by steam engines. Three of these units 
were replaced with Sturtevant centrif- 
ugal blowers driven by Elliott condens- 
ing turbines. Condensers on these tur- 
bines are of the barometric type and 
operate on the plant salt water supply. 
The old exhausters which were removed 
had a total capacity of 1,800 mcf an 
hour, while the three new units are 
rated at 2,000 mcf an hour each. The 
change resulted in a net increase of 4,200 
mef an hour in exhauster capacity. 


Past Experience of Value 


The plant addition was designed by 
United Engineers and Constructors, 
Inc., in cooperation with Consolidated 
Edison’s mechanical engineering depart- 
ment. The System’s experience in op- 
erating water gas plants over a period 
of years, and particularly operating ex- 
perience with four new 10’ UGI sets 
installed recently at the Hunts Point 
plant, proved of great value in deter- 
mining the details of this installation. 

The new water gas sets are UGI 
model D mechanical generator units 
with back-run equipment, arranged to 
operate on heavy oil. The generators 
have an inside diameter of 10’ and are 
22'9” high. They are provided with 
water jackets to produce steam at 15 
psi and have the latest type of mechani- 
cal grate driven by a hydraulically op- 
erated pawl operating on a _ ratchet 
wheel which extends around the grate. 
Ash hoppers are arranged so that ashes 
may be dumped directly into trucks on 
the building’s street level. 

The carburetters are 13’ in diameter 
and 26’ high with an oil injector branch 
located near the top. The superheaters 
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Koppers tar precipitator and piping installed at the Astoria gas plant of 
Consolidated Edison. 


are 13’ in diameter and 46’ high. They 
are equipped with two tiers of checker 
bricks, each supported on a separate 
arch so that one may be removed with- 
out disturbing the other. 

Wash boxes are of the horizontal cy- 
lindrical type, 10’ in diameter and 16’8” 
long with hopper type bottoms. They 
are located on the operating floor level. 

The enriching oil system operates at 
250 psi. Each set is provided with an 
oil strainer, oil meter, a UGI Schade 
hydraulically operated oil control va.ve 
and a horizontal oil spray in the top of 
the generator. 

The sets operate at an extremely high 
blast rate. Each unit is equipped with a 
single stage centrifugal type _ turbo- 
blower with a rating of 45,000 cu. ft. 
per minute at 77” water gauge pres- 
sure. Steam is supplied to the turbines 
at 165 psi and exhausts at 15 psi. 

The automatic fuel chargers are hy- 
draulically operated and have a maxi- 
mum capacity of 32 cu. ft. per charge. 
Coke is supplied over the existing con- 
veyor system and is dumped on a new 
branch conveyor which carries it to 
bunkers in the top of the new structure. 
The generator house is a steel frame 
structure with sidings of transite board. 

The sets are equipped with the most 
complete instrumentation to enable op- 
erators to maintain the most efficient 
conditions. A gauge board is provided 
for each of the sets and, in addition, a 
superintendent’s board shows condi- 
tions in the generator house as a whole. 

The principal instruments on the in- 
dividual gauge boards include: gener- 
ator air meter, marginal air meter, car- 
buretter air meter, generator steam flow 
meters for up steam and back steam, 


gas-maker gauges for blower out'et and 
ash pit, wash box pressure gauge, gen- 
erator oil pressure gauge, jacket steam 
pressure gauge, carburetter oil pres- 
sure gauge, jacket steam flow meter, 
pressure recorder for water to grate 
drive cylinder, pyrometer for succes- 
sively recording temperatures at six 
points in generator base, revolution 
counter for grate drive and water level 
indicator for generator steam drum. 

In addition to these instruments, the 
boards are provided with signal lights 
showing various valve positions, push 
button stop switches, etc. 

The superintendent’s gauge board 
shows the pressure on enriching oil 
lines, process steam mains, high pres- 
sure steam mains and city water mains, 
together with pressures for circulation 
and hydraulic water supply, jacket feed 
water supply and the gas collector 
main. 

An oversize (72”) gas collector main 
was constructed between the new sets 
and the new Koppers condensers in an- 
ticipation of a further increase in gas 
requirements which might necessitate 
installation of four additional sets feed- 
ing into the same main. The new con- 
densers have a capacity of 15,000 mcf 
per day each, based on gas tempera- 
tures of 185° F at the inlet and 95° F 
at the outlet, with salt water at 75° F. 
In order to provide flexibility of con- 
denser operation, the collector main of 
one of the existing generator houses 
was a'so connected to these new con- 
densers through a 48” main. 

Existing plant equipment included 
three Koppers electrostatic tar precipi- 
tators, each with a rating of 48,000 
mef of gas a day. In order to have one 
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Elliott turbine end of one of the new centrifugal exhausters recently installed 
at the Astoria gas plant. 


unit in reserve during maximum send- 
outs an additional precipitator of the 
same type was added. 

Operation of the four new sets at full 
capacity yields more than 50,000 gal- 
lons of heavy water gas tar per day. 
The provision of adequate tar handling 
and process facilities for this added 
plant capacity was one of the major 
parts of the plant extension job. 

The water content of the tar as it 
comes from the wash boxes and con- 
densers is normally about 70 per cent 
and under some conditions it is much 
higher. Concrete separators are pro- 
vided: one for the wash box tar and 
one for the condenser tar. From the 
separators the tar is pumped through 
continuously self-cleaning strainers 
which remove any pieces of coke and 
then it is passed through heaters where 
the temperature rises to about 250°. 

Next, the tar enters two steel proc- 
essing tanks, each with a capacity of 
400,000 gallons. From the heaters, the 
tar is sprayed at about 80 pounds pres- 
sure through special nozzles into a 
water layer in the process tank. The 
water-free tar settles to the bottom of 
the tank and a layer of tar-free water 
collects at the top of the tank. 

The layer of wet tar in between is 
recirculated by pumps through a heater 
which raises it to 230° F and again 
forces it through sprays into the layer 
of water in the top of the tank. The 
relatively water-free tar in the bottom 
of the tanks is pumped to storage for 
sale or for use as fuel in some of the 
Consolidated Edison System’s boilers. 

In order to relieve some bottlenecks 
in the plant holder area a 60” main 
and a 48” main were installed to serve 
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as partial by-passes for the holders. 
This saves pressure loss between the 
plant meters and the pumping equip- 
ment which pushes gas out of the plant. 

No new steam generating facilities 
were necessary as ample additional 
steam supply was available via a steam 
tie through the Astoria tunnel from the 
Hell Gate electric generating station on 
the other side of the East River. 

At this writing, the new installation 
has been in operation for several weeks. 
The highest 24-hour make of the en- 
tire Astoria plant to date is 146,000,000 
cu. ft. 

As has been stated, planning the ad- 
dition was begun in 1946. Work started 
on the foundations in August 1948, on 
erection of the gas sets in October 
1948, and on erection of the steel struc- 
ture in November 1948. The general 
piping was started in April 1949, and 
the four sets were put in regular oper- 
ation on December 31, 1949. 

Cost of the four new sets and related 
work in the plant amounted to $9,123,- 
000. 


Institute of Gas Technology 
Is Now Preparing Three 
Home Study Courses 


Preparation of the home study 
courses to be given by the Institute of 
Gas Technology under the auspices of 
the American Gas Association is near- 
ing completion, E. S. Pettyjohn, director 
of the Institute reports. The present 
plans call for .three courses: natural gas; 
distribution and utilization; and manu- 
factured gas. 

Manuscripts of the studies are to be 


submitted to an advisory committe 
appointed by AGA to pass judgment 
on general policies for the home stud) 
courses and to assist in reviewing the 
text material. 

The recently appointed Advisory 
Committee includes: A. M. Beebee 
President, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp.; Leland B. Bonnett, vice-presi- 
dent, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York; Stuart Crocker, President, Colum- 
bia Gas System; R. L. Fletcher, Presi- 
dent, Providence Gas Co.; N. Henry 
Gellert, President, Seattle Gas Co.; 
R. H. Hargrove, President, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., Shreve- 
port; D. A. Hulcy, President, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas; N. C. McGowen, 
President, United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport; Dean H. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent, Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Hammond; George F. Mitchell, 
President, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago; Clifford E. Paige, 
President, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co.; J French Robinson, President, 
The East Ohio Gas Company, Cleve- 
land; E. J. Tucker, vice-president, The 
Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto; Frank- 
lin S. Wade, President, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles; and 
Robert W. Hendee, President, Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs. 

The natural gas course will present 
the organization of a natural gas utility 
company; a discussion of the physical 
and chemical properties of natural gases 
and natural gas components; geological 
and engineering aspects of production; 
natural gas reserves; conditioning of 
natural gas with recovery of liquefiable 
products; compression; transmission; 
metering; storage for seasonal loads; 
and fundamental marketing consider- 
ations. 

The natural gas course will be avail- 
able in June. 

The course on distribution and utili- 
zation will present the essential features 
of distribution systems, including gas 
conditioning; boosters; regulators; 
meters; underground corrosion leakage; 
and the maintenance of underground 
systems. It will also contain a discussion 
of the fundamentals of combustion, in- 
cluding the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of individual fuel gas components 
and their effects on combustion and 
flame stability; gas burners and com- 
bustion systems; domestic, commercial 
and industrial applications of gas and 
interchangeability of utility fuel gases in 
meeting peak loads. 

It will be ready in late spring or early 
summer of 1951. 

The manufactured gas home study 
course will present the organization of 
a manufactured gas utility company; 
a discussion of the distribution and 
physical and chemical properties of gas- 
making raw materials; gas-making proc- 
esses; purification and gas conditioning; 
coal chemicals; station holders; prop- 
erties of manufactured fuel gases; meth- 


ods of meeting peak loads; and eco- © 


nomic considerations. 
It will be ready for distribution in 
late fall, 1950 or early 1951. 


American Gas Journal, February 1950 
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Shifting FPC Viewpoint Obscures 
Intent of Natural Gas Act 


By Burton N. Behling 


Legislative Reference Service, The Library of Congress 


to the natural gas industry since 

the Natural Gas Act was adopted 
in 1938 have presented problems of 
both an economic and an administra- 
tive character. Certain of the issues have 
been sharply contested in the past sev- 
eral years, with no little confusion and 
propaganda accompanying their consid- 
eration. 

These developments as to Federal 
regulation have occurred during a pe- 
riod of rapid growth of the industry to 
one of substantial importance in the 
economy of fuels. The record of that 
growth is itself an absorbing subject 
which must be passed over here. One 
statistical feature to be especially noted, 
however, is that interstate movements 
comprise about 30 per cent of the total 
consumption of natural gas in the 
United States. It is this 30 per cent 
which is directly involved in Federal 
regulations with respect to interstate 
commerce. While the building of long 
pipe lines has increased the volume of 
gas shipped interstate, intrastate use also 
has continued to increase steadily, so 
that the proportion of interstate move- 
ments has not as yet changed very 
much. 

To cover the whole subject of Federal 
regulation of natural gas in the partic- 
ular circumstances which have existed 
is a large order. I shall limit myself, 
therefore, to a review of the highlights 
regarding two closely related questions 
that have been in the forefront. These 
related matters may be identified as fol- 
lows: 


Fie nes regulations with respect 


1. The prerogative of the Congress 
to prescribe the jurisdictional limits of 
its administrative agent. 

2. The question whether the price of 
natural gas in the producing fields 
should be regulated on a “utility” basis, 
as advocated by a group within the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 


As to the first of these propositions, 
there would appear to be no question 


Presented at a meeting of the American Eco- 


nomic Ass'n, New York, Dec. 29. 


February 1950, American Gas Journal 


but that under our established structure 
of government it is the function of the 
Congress to lay down the law, and to 
amend it if such action is determined 
to be necessary, and that it is the duty 
ot a regulatory agency to administer 
such law faithfully and diligently as 
prescribed. A review of the administra- 
tion of the Natural Gas Act provides 
an interesting case study of an adminis- 
trative agency in action on this point. 

The problem at hand centers in Sec- 
tion 1(b) of the Natural Gas Act, the 
pertinent part of which states: 

“The provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to the transportation of natural gas 
in interstate commerce, to the sale in 
interstate commerce of natural gas for 
resale for ultimate public consumption 
for domestic, commercial, industrial, or 
any other use, and to natural-gas com- 
panies engaged in such transportation 
or sale, but shall not apply to . . . the 
production or gathering of natural gas.” 

From the legislative history it is clear 
that the Congress in this 1938 Act in- 


Jaa 
Part | 
Part 2 will appear in March 


tended to provide only for Federal 
regulation of the transportation and 
subsequent sale at wholesale of natural 
gas by the interstate pipe lines. No one, 
apparently, considered that the Act as 
adopted would apply to sales made in 
the fields by producers and gatherers 
to such pipe lines. While the legislative 
history did not dwell at length on this 
point, it was covered explicitly at the 
hearings by the solicitor for the Federal 
Power Commission, who was serving 
as legal aide to the chairman of the 
House Committee. Responding to di- 
rect questions by members of the 
Committee, he several times stated un- 
equivocally that the proposed legisla- 
tion did not apply to prices received for 
gas by producers and gatherers on their 
sales to the interstate transporters.’ 


1 Hearings on H.R. 11662, 74th 


Cong., 2d. Sess., pp. 28, 34, 42-43. 


No exception to this interpretation 
was taken at any time during the con- 
sideration of the bills in either the 
House or the Senate. In view of this 
general understanding and the assur- 
ances given that the proposals did not 
concern them, no producers or gather- 
ers appeared at the hearings to testify 
on the bills which otherwise would have 
greatly affected their interests. 

After the passage of the Natural Gas 
Act, the Federal Power Commission 
proceeded to construe its scope in ac- 
cordance with this interpretation. In the 
first case pertaining to this matter, the 
Commission in 1940 decided that it did 
not have jurisdiction over Columbian 
Fuel Corp. because Columbian pro- 
duced and gathered natural gas and 
sold it at arm’s length at the terminals 
of its gathering lines, after which it had 
no further ownership in or control over 
the gas.” 

It is significant, however, in view of 
later developments that the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Law had taken the 
position in its brief in this case that 
such sales of natural gas which eventu- 
ally moved in interstate commerce, 
even though made at arm’s length by 
independent producers and gatherers in 
the field, do come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. One commis- 
sioner, agreeing with the Bureau of 
Law, filed a dissent in which he dis- 
tinguished between a sale for resale in 
interstate commerce by a producer and 
gatherer, which he considered to be sub- 
ject to regulation under the Act, and 
the physical activities of production and 
gathering as exempt. According to this 
view, any producer or gatherer whose 
gas was eventually destined for resale 
in interstate commerce would be sub- 
ject to control of price and conditions 
of sale, which would reach all the way 
back to the producing wells. 

Not until 1947 was there another 
case before the Commission for de- 
cision as to the status of an independ- 
ent producer or gatherer, i.e., one who 
does not also engage in transportation 


* 2 FPC 200 (1940). 
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producers and gatherers of natural gas 


in interstate commerce. But within this 
interval of seven years, several import- 
ant cases were decided involving com- 
panies whose operations embraced in- 
terstate pipe line transportation as well 
as production and gathering. As to 
these, the Commission held that it did 
have authority to fix the price to be al- 
lowed for their own produced gas and 
in this it was sustained by the courts. 
Because production and gathering were 
te some extent involved in these situa- 
tions, and for other reasons, concern 
was evidenced in the producing states 
and by the producers that the Commis- 
sion’s regulations might increasingly 
impinge upon producers and gatherers 
generally. 

In particular, there was such appre- 
hension following the Commission’s de- 
cision in 1943 in the Interstate Natural 
Gas Co. case.* Although the pipe line 
operations of the Interstate company 
were admitted'y such as to make it a 
“natural gas company” by virtue of 
such operations, the position advanced 
by the Commission staff in this case 
as reflected also in some of the language 
of the Commission’s opinion—con- 
tained legal arguments implying a broad 
and sweeping view of its jurisdiction 
over all sales by producers and gather- 
ers of gas eventually moved in inter- 
state commerce. Thus it appeared that 
the Commission might perhaps be veer- 
ing toward acceptance of the dissenting 
opinion in the earlier Columbian case. 
As will be noted, the I/nterstate case 
subsequently reached. the US Supreme 
Court, whose decision became a prom- 
inent factor in the consideration of 
clarifying amendatory legislation. 





What G-580 Brought Out 


Reference should be made at this 
point to the Commission’s natural gas 
investigation in Docket No. G-580, 
which the Commission, citing the ex- 
istence of “many complex and diffi- 
cult problems,” instituted in 1944 as a 
comprehensive inquiry into such mat- 
ters “as may be helpful in the adminis- 
tration of the Natural Gas Act or in 
determining what additional legis!ation, 
if any, should be recommendea.” Dur- 
ing the hearings which were held in 
various parts of the country in 1945 
and 1946, no subject relating to the ad- 
ministration of the Act received more 
attention than the status of producers 
and gatherers. Apprehensions were 
widely expressed by State officia!s, oil 
and gas producers, roya!ty owners and 
others that the Commission, despite its 
prior decisions and public statements 
to the contrary, was endeavoring to es- 
tablish unauthorized control over all 


S 


*3 FPC 416 (1943). 
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as “public utilities,” wherever their gas 
might be destined for interstate mar- 
kets. With emphasis upon the ill ef- 
fects of such threatened regulation, the 
need for clarifying amendatory legis- 
lation to confirm the exempt status of 
producers and gatherers was strongly 
urged. 

Then, early in the eightieth Congress, 
soon after the hearings in the Commis- 
sion’s investigation had ended and be- 
fore its report had been completed, in- 
dustry-sponsored bills were introduced 
to amend the Natural Gas Act in re- 
gard to this and various other matters. 
At the hearings on these bills in April 
and May 1947, the Commission unan- 
imous'y opposed their enactment, 
pointing to various objectionable fea- 
tures in their provisions, advising that 
it would be unwise to adopt legis!ation 
in an atmosphere of urgency, and re- 
questing deferment until the Commis- 
sion had comp!eted its report on the 
natural gas investigation and until the 
Supreme Court had spoken in the /n- 
terstate case. At the same time the Com- 
mission a!so pointed out that it did not 
suggest that all of the amendatory pro- 
posa!s were without merit.’ 


Jurisdiction Disclaimed 


While these amendatory bills were 
under active consideration before com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate, 
the Commission had occasion, for the 
first time since its Columbian Fuel de- 
cision in 1940, to make a series of de- 
terminations as to the exempt status of 
producers and gatherers engaged in sell- 
ing their gas at arm’s length to inter- 
state pipe line companies. On May 20, 
1947, the unanimous decision of the 
Commission in the matter of Fin-Ker 
Oil and Gas Production Co. contained 
the following clear statement disclaim- 
ing jurisdiction: 

“Consistent with former decisions 
and public statements of this Commis- 
sion, we hold that, Where a person not 
otherwise subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, is engaged in produc- 
tion or gathering of natural gas exclu- 
sive of its transportation in interstate 
commerce and makes arm’s length sales 
and deliveries of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce as an incident to or 
upon completion of that person’s pro- 
duction or gathering, the provisions of 
the Natural Gas Act do not apply.’” 

Both before and after the decision of 
the US Supreme Court in the /nterstate 
case, the Commission issued similar 


* Hearings on H.R. 2185 and related 
bills, 80th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 10,661. 
* See also Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas Co. and Kansas Natural Gas, Inc., 
and R. J. and D. C. Whelan, which 


were decided the same day. 


findings in other status determinatior 
cases.” On June 16, 1947, the Court 
handed down its unanimous decision 
holding that the Commission in the cir 
cumstances of that case, which involved 
a natural gas pipe line company rather 
than a producer or gatherer as such, 
had not exceeded the jurisdiction con- 
ferred by the Act.’ The Court was care- 
ful to state that it was passing only 
upon that case and its particular cir- 
cumstances, which were rather com- 
plex. Because of some broad language 
in the nature of dicta, however, diverse 
interpretations were immediately placed 
upon the decision as it might imply far- 
reaching authority over all sales made 
in the fields by producers and gatherers 
to interstate pipe lines. 

Acknowledging the confused situa- 
tion which thus existed, the Commis- 
sion then advised Congress of the need 
for immediate clarifying legis!ation to 
reaffirm the exempt status of independ- 
ent producers and gatherers and their 
arm’s length sales. With this recom- 
mendation the Commission submitted 
a proposed draft of legis'ation limited 
to this sole and specific purpose, which 
was introduced as HR 4099 by Repre- 
sentative Priest of Tennessee. In view 
of subsequent developments, it is noted 
that the passage of this bill was unan- 
imous'!y supported by the full mem- 
bership of the Commission at that time. 
On July 10, 1947, short!y before the 
adjournment of Congress, the Com- 
mission in a letter to the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce said: 


Letter to Committee 


“The Federal Power Commission 
urges the enactment of this bill at this 
time to make it perfect!y clear that in- 
dependent producers and gatherers of 
natural gas are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Natural Gas Act and the 
jurisdiction of this Commission. 

“The enactment of this bill would 
dispel the uncertainty regarding the 
status of such independent producers 
and gatherers which has been created 
following the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Interstate case. 
Such action by the Congress now should 


‘Among others, The Chicago Corp., 
FPC Docket No. G-606, May 27, 1947; 
Hassie Hunt Trust, FPC Docket No. 
G-925, August 7, 1947; H. L. Hunt, 
FPC Docket Nos. G-926 and G-927, 
August 7, 1947; Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., 
FPC Docket No. G-948, December 2, 
1947; and Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
FPC Docket Nos. G-971, G-972, 
G-973 and G-974, January 6, 1948. 

"Interstate Natural Gas Co. v. Fed- 
eral Power Commission, 33/ U.S. 682 
(1947). 


American Gas Journal, February 1950 
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Compressor station of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


dispose of this important and noncon- 
troversial matter.” 
No legislation was enacted, however, 
in the closing days of the session.” 
Upon the adjournment of Congress, 
the Commission on August 7, 1947, 
issued an administrative order (No. 139) 


as a “stop-gap” measure “designed 
to relieve any existing uncertainty 
regarding the Commission’s position 


that it will not seek to assert juris- 
diction over the sale of natural gas to 
interstate pipe lines by independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers.” In this order the 
Commission further said: “The rule 

. is issued at this time because the 
Congress has not yet reaffirmed such 
exemption by amending the act. It is 
also our intention, in keeping with the 
position heretofore taken, to continue 
to recommend to the Congress that it 
take appropriate clarifying legislative 
action regarding this matter.” 

One commissioner, Mr. Draper, tak- 
ing a partly different view in a dissent 
which featured his interpretation of the 
dicta of the Supreme Court in the /n- 
terstate case, said that the “Commission 
should hesitate to do by rule what the 
Congress has failed to do by law.” He 
then went on to conclude, however, 
that “the Commission should content 
itself with a statement that it does not 
intend to seek opportunity to extend its 
jurisdiction but must look forward to 
the next session of Congress for posi- 
tive legislation clearly defining its 
power.” 

At this juncture, so far as the record 
shows, all members of the Commission 
held the position that the situation re- 





* The full text of this letter is cited in 
Hearings on H.R. 79 and H.R. 1758, 
81st Cong., Ist sess., pp. 271-272. 

*On July 11, 1947, the House passed 
the more comprehensive amendments 
contained in H.R. 4051, after rejecting 
H.R. 4099 as a substitute therefor. The 
Senate, however, took no action. 
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quired positive legislative action clearly 
defining the Commission’s authority so 
as to confirm the exempt status of in- 
dependent producers and gatherers un- 
der the Act. As the Commission had 
stated shortly before in its endorsement 
of the Priest Bill, such clarifying legis- 
lation was regarded as “noncontrover- 
sial.” It was not to be long, however, 
before matters took a sharp turn, with 
a reversal of their declared positions 
by certain members of the Commission. 

During the second session of the 
eightieth Congress, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce conducted hearings on HR 4051, 
which the House had approved at the 
preceding session. At these hearings, in 
February 1948, about six months after 
the endorsement of the Priest Bill and 
the issuance of Order No. 139, two 
members of the Commission indicated a 
shift of position regarding the exemp- 
tion of independent producers and 
gatherers. In connection with their testi- 
mony Commissioners Olds and Draper 
presented to the Committee their sepa- 
rate report on the Natural Gas Investi- 
gation, in which they opposed any 
amendment of the Act and also de- 
clared that “there is strong ground for 
recommending . . . regulation of all 
sales of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce, whether made in the field or at 
the conclusion of the interstate jour- 
ney.” This turnabout was not fully de- 
veloped at that time, however, evidently 
because the Senate hearings were con- 
cerned mainly with other proposed 
amendments of the Act. The remaining 
two commissioners (Smith and Wim- 
berly) also submitted their report on 
the Natural Gas Investigation at this 
time, in which they adhered to the posi- 
tion that the exempt status of independ- 
ent producers and gatherers should be 
clarified. 

Although it was evident from the rec- 
ord that the Senate committee strongly 
favored confirmation of the exempt 


status of independent producers and 
gatherers,” no agreement was reached 
with respect to other amendments of 
the Act which also were under consid- 
eration and the eightieth Congress 
came to an end without legislative ac- 
tion by the Senate. 

Meanwhile, the Commission contin- 
ued to issue status determinations find- 
ing independent producers and gather- 
ers and their arm’s length sales of 
natural gas not subject to the Act. On 
January 30, 1948, it held in La Gloria 
Corp. that an independent producer 
and gatherer who, after extraction of 
liquid hydrocarbons and dehydration, 
sold all of its natural gas to a trans- 
porter was “not a natural gas company 
within the meaning of the Natural Gas 
Act by reason of engaging in the pro- 
posed operations.” Commissioner Olds 
dissented without explanation and Com- 
missioner Draper did not participate. A 
few months later, however, Commis- 
sioner Olds was with a majority in 
finding the Superior Oil Co., as an in- 
dependent producer and gatherer, ex- 
empt under the Act.” Commissioner 
Draper wrote a dissenting opinion cit- 
ing again the dicta of the Supreme 
Court in the /nterstate case. 

In October 1948, more than a year 
after the administrative rule in Order 
No. 139 had been promulgated, the 
Commission adopted a different basis 
for its decisions in status determination 
cases. Up to that time, such orders had 
always stated that arm’s length sales by 

(Continued on page 45) 


” Hearings Before a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess., on H.R. 4051, February 
4, 5,6, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 18, 1948, es- 
pecially pp. 358, 360 and 377. 

“FPC Docket No. G-955, January 
30, 1948. 

“ FPC Docket No. G-1044, May 11, 
1948. 
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Gas Serves as Both Tool and Fuel 
In Heat Processing Operations 


By Frederic O. Hess 


President, Selas Corporation of America, Philadelphia 


NY review 
of the heat- 
ing part of 


manufacturing 
processes can be 
greatly helped if 
it begins with a 
very simple but 
fundamentally 
important ques- 
tion—a searching 
“why? If this 
“why” governs 
the investigation, the heat application 
usualy benefits, the results are often 
improved and—gas is most frequently 
selected as the logical and the most 
practical and economical fuel. 

A good beginning might be to direct 
our searching “why” toward modern 
printing methods. 

Fifteen years ago magazine printing 
was done on rotary presses with paper 
passing through at 300 feet a minute. 
But, on big magazine issues, three to 
four weeks advance printing was neces- 
sary to allow drying time—time re- 
quired for oxidation of the thin film of 
ink. The printing industry and the 
magazine industry faced a decline be- 
cause of radio demands for up-to-date 
news, and the speeding of our com- 
munications, as well as advertising re- 
quirements. At that time the news 
magazine Life was conceived, but the 
issuance of such an up-to-date, well il- 
lustrated, printed magazine depended 
upon a quick drying process or the de- 
velopment of an ink which did not dry 
by oxidation or absorption, but by va- 
porization or heat setting. This process 
had to be inexpensive, suitable for let- 
ter presses and allow for true color re- 
production. Further, of course, it re- 
quired the development of drying means 
at printing press speeds or faster. 

The problem of Life was, in simpli- 
fied terms, to increase the temperature 
of the ink film (of microscopic thick- 
ness) to vaporize the solvent and to set 
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Presented at the Conference on Combustion, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Jan. 26-27. 
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the ink—and this was to be accom- 
plished sufficiently fast to prevent the 
paper from losing its proper moisture 
and thereby its strength, to prevent the 
solvent from penetrating into the paper 
and later permit re-softening of the 
ink, to prevent recondensation of the 
solvents at some other point, such as 
in the exhaust system, for safety and 
maintenance reasons. All this was to 
be accomplished in the minimum space 
because of printing press design but 
with high printing quality and at maxi- 
mum speeds. 

The process as conceived was sound 
—the very first issue of Life was printed 
in that manner and, as a result, not 
only has the rotary letter press sur- 
vived but the publishing industry has 
expanded. Printing quality has im- 
proved, new presses have been designed, 
and speeds are now up to 1200 feet a 
minute or 20 feet a second—four times 





Figure 1 


what they used to be—with more color, 
better paper, better printing, and ready 
for binding and mailing immediately 
after printing. At that rate, a modern 
press prints more than four tons of 
paper an hour—on both sides. 

These are the results—but let us 
back-track with our “why.” For this 
purpose we can neglect the intricacy of 
the printing process and the chemistry 
of the paper and ink, except that we 
have to evaporate a solvent and raise 
the temperature of the paper suffi- 
ciently high to accomplish this—without 
burning or loss of strength. That re- 
quires equipment that produces heat 
concentration at the rate of 5,200,000 
Btu per hour, all built into the press and 
coordinated with the press to dry at dif- 
ferent speeds without burning upon in- 
stant stops. That means automatic op- 
eration and control—and that’s why 
gas. 

Here we have a heating tool of 
2400° F. to raise quickly the temperature 
of the ink and fulfill all the complex 
requirements of a pressroom on pro- 
duction schedule. 

The heat source faces the printed side 
of the web, and the products of combus- 
tion are exhausted from the press and 
the press room. The solvents are largely 
burned in the high temperature zone 
of the burner equipment and therefore 
do not constitute any further hazard. 
In case of press stoppage the roll which 
leads the paper web into the dryer is 
retracted instantly and the paper is 
therefore not subject to overheating, 
drying out or burning during short or 
prolonged shut-downs. 

This type of equipment installed in 
a modern printing press of the Conde 
Nast Press, Greenwich, Conn., is il- 
lustrated in figure 1. It makes clear that 
the drying equipment is part of the 
press and that the gas drying process is 
part of modern magazine printing. 

Another example of heat processing 
leads us into the textile industry. Cloth. 
such as broadcloth, after weaving has 
small fiber particles protruding beyond 
the cloth, which appear as an unde- 
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sirable fuzz. These particles are so fine 
they cannot be cut off or sheared off, 
but require burning, a process which is 
known as singeing. In properly designed 
gas equipment this singeing is fast, 
flexible, controllable and clean because 
the flame temperatures are sufficiently 
high to permit complete combustion of 
the fine fuzz. This operation is also 
performed at high speeds—from 200 to 
300 yards a minute. 

Still another example of heat proces- 
sing of a continuous web is found in 
the paper industry. Heavy paper such 
as roofing paper is manufactured in 
widths of six feet to 12 feet and at 
speeds of 50 feet to 300 feet a minute. 
The machines are rated at their daily 
production which will run from 25 to 
250 tons per 24 hours. On the wet end 
of the machine, roofing paper contains 
56 per cent water and 44 per cent fibre. 
This “wet blanket” leaves the machine 
dried to somewhat less than two per 
cent moisture. 

Other paper machines vary in web 
width from six feet to 20 feet, and run 
at speeds up to 1200 feet a minute, 
with capacities ranging from 25 to 250 
tons an hour. The wet paper contains 
generally about 65 per cent water and 
35 per cent fibre. The paper leaves the 
dry end of the machine with five per 
cent moisture. This means that to pro- 
duce 250 tons of paper it is necessary 
to evaporate 450 tons of water from 
this thin film of material. This requires 
approximately 42,500,000 Btu input per 
hour on a 250 ton machine. 

So far all this has been done with 
steam through large steel cylinders, and 
approximately three pounds of steam 
from the boiler are required per pound 
of water. To gain drying capacity with- 
out further increasing the length of the 
300-foot-long machines or installing a 
new steam plant—gas has been applied. 
It has been applied only to the wet 
stage of the paper, at a heat concentra- 
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Top, left—Figure 2 


Top, right—Figure 3 


Right—Figure 4 


tion equivalent to 800,000 Btu per foot 
of travel and absorbed by a 20 foot 
wide web. This heat application raises 
the water temperature quickly to boil- 
ing temperature, and with only ten feet 
of burner zone as much as ten to 15 
per cent increased production has been 
obtained. 

The process of high temperature ap- 
plication to a low temperature project, 
and the problem of temperature con- 
trol as well as temperature measure- 
ment, can well be illustrated by the fu- 
sion of tin on continuous tinplate with 
gas-fired radiant panels. 

Tinplate was originally produced by 
the hot-dip method, which means that 
sheets of steel were immersed in molten 
tin, a method which is relatively slow 
and produces a heavy tin coating. Since 
tin is one of the major items of cost of 
tinplate, and it was, furthermore, one 
of the scarce items in the United States, 
a process involving electroplating of tin 
was developed and promoted prior to 
and during the war. 


Electrolytic tin however is porous, 
and this porous coating has to be heated 
tc melting temperature to close the 
pores and produce a shiny tinplate sur- 
face. To practice this process, the mi- 
croscopically-thin coatings of tin, on 
both sides of the steel strip, have to be 
brought to 475° F, or the melting tem- 
perature. This temperature has to be 
held within plus or minus five degrees 
to prevent overheating and oxidation 
or under-heating and non-fusion. Nat- 
urally, this condition must be main- 
tained uniformly across the width of 
the strip which is traveling at speeds to 
1200 feet a minute or 20 feet a second. 
The heating time is in the order of one 
and one-half seconds, and, therefore, 
instantaneous control of temperature is 
essential. 

To meet the severe operational re- 
quirements, the distance from the radi- 
ant panels to the steel strip is varied in 
accordance with impulses received from 
an optical pyrometer focused on the 
steel strip. Practically instantaneous 
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temperature variations are obtainable 
on that basis in contrast to an attempt 
to throttle the fuel supply itself in ac- 
cordance with temperature require- 
ments. This fusion process is being per- 
formed at a gas consumption of 125 
Btu per pound of plate—' of one cu. 
ft. of natural gas. The entire process 
serves, therefore, as a striking example 
of heat processing and also illustrates 
how little the cost of fuel influences the 
cost of the end product in heat process- 
ing installations. 

The same principles of operation just 
described for paper, cloth and tin fu- 
sion applications are now being applied 
to steel annealing. Obviously, the equip- 
ment for steel mills requires different 
designs and different construction, but 
nevertheless the basic features are. the 
same, namely: to shorten and control 
the heating time to such an extent that 
the end effect is accomplished without 
damaging results. 

For steel annealing, in a continuous 
process, the heating time is kept so 
short that no oxidation occurs, and 
therefore by cooling in a prepared at- 
mosphere steel can be bright annealed 
with direct fired, high temperature gas 
equipment. Production equipment now 
being installed will operate at 600 feet 
a minute or better, and will produce in 
four hours’ operating time the same ton- 
nage which now requires 100 hours of 
annealing and cooling cycle in batch 
type furnaces. 

It is also interesting that steel an- 
nealed at such production rates (the 
total heating time being in the order of 
three seconds) has different physical 
characteristics than the same steel when 
processed in conventional heating cy- 
cles: a fact which has been found true 
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Figure 5 


also in other rapid heating cycles of 
metals, such as heating for forging, hot 
forming, or: surface hardening. The 
short cycle method of heat processing 
of metals seems to offer new avenues 
in the metals industry and in metal- 
lurgy. 

The process of making and fabricat- 
ing glass begins of course with heat, 
and heat applications are necessary in 
almost every step of production. 

One of the most stringent require- 
ments exist in the production of fluo- 
rescent lamps. After applying the fluo- 
rescent coating to the inside of the glass 
tube, a baking process is necessary, but 
our inquisitive “why” brings forth some 
additional requirements of this heat 
treatment. 

The tubes are not straight and must 
be straightened during the baking pro- 
cess. Naturally, this requires the glass 





There is a difference between using 
gas as a fuel and using it as a tool! A 
fuel is a heat source or, more pre- 
cisely, “any matter used to produce 
heat or power by combustion’’—but a 
tool is an instrument designed and in- 
tended to do work and used to facili- 
tate mechanical operations. 

Here we are concerned primarily 
with the utilization of gas as a proc- 
essing tool—a heating means to an end. 





being brought to the softening point and 
therefore we might as well make the 
tube round so it fits better into the end 
sockets. Also we have to anneal the tube 
in the same cycle, and to simplify the 
operation we have to blow air into the 





tube while heating it to oxidize the 
coating and purge the tube from the 
solvents given off. 

That shows how much trouble you 
can get into by asking “Why.” How- 
ever, a baking lehr which performs all 
these functions is shown in figure 2. 

Radiant heat, produced from gas 
burners, is applied from the roof only 
and the design provides for adjustment 
of heat distribution and concentration 
lengthwise and crosswise to compensate 
for different length tubes, for end radia- 
tion losses, for greater heat absorption 
of the ends of the tubes and for the 
cooling effect of the purging air enter- 
ing the tube from one side only. The 
tube temperature itself has to be held 
within five degrees at any point to ob- 
tain proper baking of the fluorescent 
coating, a requirement which is related 
directly to the light output and the life 
of the lamp. During the process of bak- 
ing, the tubes are carried by a roller 
conveyor moving forward and rotating 
the tubes at independently varying 
speeds. The production of such a unit 
is 3600 tubes an hour. The fuel cost 
per piece is the equivalent of 600 Btu. 

Similar principles of heat application 
benefit television tube manufacture. 
There, it has been proved that the 
screen coating can be dried or baked in 
a fraction of the time formerly re- 
quired, if radiant heat is applied. The 
radiant rays penetrate the glass and 
bake the opaque interior coating with- 
out overheating the glass tube and with- 
out distorting the contour and dimen- 
sions. Therefore radiant gas heat 
sources, operating at 2500° F, permit 
fast schedules for this drying process, 
which requires control at only 750° F. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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New Cyclic Catalytic Reforming Process 
Developed for Natural Gas 


By C. A. Schlegel 


United Engineers and Constructors, Philadelphia 


east coast has given gas engineers 

an opportunity to work out ways 
and means by which it can be utilized 
to the best advantage of the gas com- 
panies. A little over a year ago, The 
United Gas Improvement Co. and 
United Engineers & Constructors, in 
collaboration, undertook the develop- 
ment of a process to reform natural gas, 
which was to have the following char- 
acteristics: Low investment cost, by 
utilizing existing plant equipment; low 
production cost, by using only natural 
gas as the raw material; flexibility to 
produce reformed gases of such various 
characteristics of heating value, specific 
gravity and analysis, that, when en- 
riched with natural gas, would inter- 
change properly with existing gas mix- 
tures now used by gas companies; base 
load operation with natural gas, and 
peak load operation with LP gases. 

The result of this work is the UGI 
cyclic catalytic reforming process. (Pat- 
ent applied for). 

When a plentiful supply of natural 
gas became available in Philadelphia in 
the fall of 1948, the first experiments 
were made on a 12”-13” ID laboratory 
carburetted water gas set, extending over 
a period of some six months. 

In order to apply the very promising 
experimental results thus obtained to a 
commerical size unit, the No. 16 11’-0” 
O.D. hand-clinkered carburetted water 
gas set at the Station “A” Works of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. was modi- 
fied for the process early in 1949. This 
set, Originally installed in 1904, is pro- 
vided with a separate gas train and 
metering for testing purposes. 

The process, as applied to this set, 
is carried out in the 9’-O" ID superheater 
only. This single shell contains a com- 
bustion chamber at the bottom where 
the process gas mixture and the heating 
gas mixture are cyclically introduced 
and pass upward, first, through a pre- 
heat bed and then through a catalyst 
bed. The reformed gas passes out of 
the set through a washbox and cold en- 
richment takes place at a convenient 
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Presented at meeting of Operating Division, 
New England Gas Ass’n, Boston, Jan. 18. 
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point beyond. The blast gases pass 
through a waste heat boiler and, when 
the proper connections are provided, 
the make gases will also pass through 
the boiler. 

Except for a new automatic control 
machine, the existing facilities includ- 
ing the supply of hydraulic pressure, 
steam, air, and natural gas were uti- 
lized. The entire operation is automatic 
and closely parallels normal water gas 
set operation with no handling of coke 
and oil. 

After a three-week period of test op- 
eration, the set was taken over by the 
gas company and operated continuously 
between July 13 and October 6, 1949, 
when the set was shut down for over- 
haul before the winter season. There 
was produced, over this total period, 
some 726,000 Mcf of reformed gas, 
equivalent to over 1,150,000 Mcf of 
539 Btu enriched reformed sendout gas, 
as part of the regular daily sendout of 
the p!ant. The set was started up after 
overhaul and has been in regular op- 
eration since that time. 

The total volume of CCR gas made 
to December 31, was 948,000 Mcf 
which, when enriched with natural gas, 
is equivalent to 1,500,000 Mcf. 


Operating Results 

Table 3 shows the principal daily op- 
erating data on the No. 16 set since 
June 1, 1949. These figures were copied 
from the daily works records as made 
by the regular PGW works organiza- 
tion. 

Up to August 13, the gas company 
employees were instructed in operating 
methods. No special technical men 
other than those regularly found in the 
usual gas works organization are needed 
for routine operation. At present, one 
of the regular gas makers is used on 
each shift to operate the set, and this 
one man could probably handle the 
simple operating requirements of two 
or three units. 

Of particular interest in table 3 is the 
data showing the daily hours of opera- 
tion. Practically 24 hours operation is 


secured each day, which shows the re- 
liability of the process. 

The Btu of the reformed gas, the hy- 
drogen-to-inerts ratio, and the per cent 
methane in the reformed gas are taken 
from the daily gas analyses. The nat- 
ural gas used per Mcf of enriched re- 
formed gas is based on the metered nat- 
ural gas to the set. The reformed gas 
from the set is metered by a test train 
station meter. The natural gas used for 
cold enrichment of the reformed gas is 
calculated. 


Kinds of Gas Made 


Table 3 also shows that, from July 
14 to August 1, the Btu averaged about 
260 to 270; and from August 19 to 
September 6, from 190 to 200 Btu. 

These variations represent the vary- 
ing quality of gases made on the re- 
forming unit, at the demand of the gas 
company for blending purposes to meet 
the varying sendouts from the plant. 

Station “A” receives, regularly, a 
constant daily supply of coke oven gas 
—roughly about 11,000 Mcf. The plant 
is equipped to produce carburetted 
water gas, fuel bed reformed natural 
gas, and catalytically reformed natural 
gas. As the volume of sendout from the 
plant varies from day to day, the per- 
centage of the oven gas to the total 
also varies. Consequently, the analysis 
of the CCR gas must be varied to make 
the mixed gas interchangeable. 

For instance, for about three weeks 
in the latter part of August and early 
September, the total sendout from the 
station was low. The 11,000 Mcf of 
oven gas had to be handled. All of the 
sets in the plant were shut down except 
the CCR unit and this unit supplied a 
gas which, together with modified nat- 
ural gas when mixed with the oven gas, 
is suitable for sendout purposes. Dur- 
ing this period, the stack was kept 
closed so that both the make and the 
blow gases went into the holder. These 
gases contained a low ratio of H: to in- 
erts (about .5). 

During the period when the sendout 
is higher, it is necessary also to make 
fuel bed reformed gas. The Btu of the 
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Table 1—Actual Operating 
Using Superheater only of 11 


Results Reforming Natural Gas 
‘x 11’ x 11’ Hand-Clinkered Set 


ing capacity. Remodelling of existing 
sets to the process will, therefore, uti- 
lize both the carburetter and super- 


Column No. 1 2 3 heater. 
Kind of Gas Produced Medium Inert High Inert Closed Stack . . wa ro 
Hydrogen to Inert Ratio 1.08 to 1.00 0.59 to 1.00 -45 to 1.00 The design for popplagow provides for 
Quality of Gas two shells, each 12’-0” OD and 10’-0 
~ “ ane a = re — ID as a large sized set, with similar de- 
itu of Reforme as . 
Btu of Sendout Gas 530 530 530 sign for the smaller sets. 
Specific Gravity of Natural Gas 61 61 61 Table 2 gives the calculated results 
Specific Gravity of Reformed Gas .60 71 73 (based on the No. 16 set operation) 
Specific Gravity of Sendout Gas ” saad a which, it is estimated, can be secured 
Production >’ 9)" . 
Make per Set Day Reformed Gas—Mcf 7,837 9,175 9,630 on a new, two-shell, 12’-0” OD unit. 
Make per Set Day Sendout Gas—Mcf 11,907 15,520 16,086 These daily capacities shown in this 
Natural Gas Used per Mcf table v fr 
Reformed Gas Basis—Total cf 338 242 226 B € ed d ey te on avy 
Final Gas Basis—Total cf 564 541 536 tu enriched reformed gas (8, cf, 
Gas Analysis Reformed Reformed Reformed 355 Btu gas from reforming set) with 
% 0.0 0.1 0.1 H: to inerts ratio of 2.40 to 1.00 to 23,- 
Je CO, = 7 re 000 Mcf of 530 Btu enriched reformed 
% co 120 92 8.2 gas (13,500 Mcf of 192 Btu gas from 
% He 40.7 30.8 26.5 reforming set) with H: to inerts ratio 
% CH. 8.9 7.2 6.1 of .60 to 1.00. 
To Cate 0.6 0.2 as Obviously, the production cost of 
RG. -y oe a 530 Btu enriched reformed send 
% Ns 32.5 466 52.5 u enriched reformed sendout gas 





catalytically reformed gas is increased 
and the ratio of H: to inerts is kept at 
about 1.1. 


Quality of Gas Made 


Table 1 shows the three principal 
types of gases that have been produced 
on the set to date to meet the sendout 
requirements. 

It is interesting to note the variation 
in the percentage of hydrogen in these 
gases. Gases of higher hydrogen con- 
tent have not been required but, from 
analyses made during the steam meth- 
ane portion of the cycle and from pilot 
plant test data, it is expected that a gas 
with a hydrogen content of the order 
of 55 per cent can be produced on the 
set. 

Tests made on the reformed gas show 
naphthalene content of one to two 
grains and H:S content of less than 0.5 
grains per 100 cu. ft. The natural gas 
contains less than one grain of total sul- 
phur per 100 cu. ft. 

The nitric oxide (NO) content of the 
reformed gas averages about one gram 
per million cu. ft. as compared with 
about 50 grams for the average fuel 
bed reformed gas. This has been found 
to be an important advantage at Phila- 
delphia where a noticeable falling off 
of customer complaints occurred when 
using the CCR gas. 

There has been no evidence of ther- 
mal cracking which would liberate free 
carbon in the gas stream. There has been 
no indication of carbon deposits in the 
catalyst bed. 

The catalyst used is a commercial 
nickel catalyst. After four and one-half 
months of operation, there has been 
practically no deterioration nor evidence 
of decrepitation or powdering. Its use- 
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ful cracking life can be determined only 
by time, but it does seem reasonable to 
expect a life of at least one year. The 
operating savings of the process paid 
for the catalyst in the first 35 days of 
use. 


Proposed Standards for Apparatus 


From the experience with the No. 16 
set, where the superheater only is used, 
it seems advisable to use a two-shell 
unit so as to provide enough combus- 
tion space to realize the full gas reform- 


by the UGI cyclic catalytic reforming 
process will vary in each plant, accord- 
ing to local conditions. However, in 
one situation, assuming coke at $16.00 
per ton, and natural gas at 30¢ per Mef, 
it is estimated that the production cost 
of CCR gas is approximately four cents 
per Mcf of 530 Btu final gas less than 
the production cost of fuel bed re- 
formed gas. 

About half of this saving is made 
through the substitution of natural gas 
for coke at a lower per therm price and 
the other half in operating labor (no 
fire cleaning), purification, mainte- 
nance, and greater steam production. 





Table 2—Estimated Operating Results Reforming Natural Gas 


Column No. 
Kind of Gas Produced 
Hydrogen to Inert Ratio 
Quality of Gas 
Btu of Natural Gas 
Btu of Reformed Gas 
Btu of Sendout Gas 
Specific Gravity of Natural Gas 
Specific Gravity of Reformed Gas 
Specific Gravity of Sendout Gas 
Production 
Make per Set Day Reformed Gas—Mcf 
Make per Set Day Sendout Gas—Mecf 
Natural Gas Used per Mcf 
Reformed Gas Basis—Total cf 
Final Gas Basis—Total cf 
Gas Analysis 
% ill 
% CO: 
Jo On 
% CO 
Jo H: 
% CH, 
% C:He 
% C;Hs 
Jo Nz 
Waste Heat Boiler Steam Production 
Steam produced per Mcf—Ib 
*“Note: Column No. 1 is calculated, with the 


tion data are calculated. 


Using Standard UGI 12’-0” O. D., 10’-0” I. D. Two Shell Set 
2 


1 3 
Low Inert* Medium Inert High Inert 
2.40 to 1.00 1.10 to 1.00 0.60 to 1.00 
1035 1035 1035 
355 266 192 
530 530 530 
61 61 61 
46 .60 70 
49 61 .67 
8,500 11,500 13,500 
11,500 17,500 23,000 
443 338 246 
587 567 547 
Reformed Final Reformed Final Reformed Final 
0.0 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 
4.0 3.3 5.2 3.7 5.9 40 
0.1 0.4 0.3 0.6 0.1 0.6 
12.2 9.1 12.5 7.9 10.2 6.1 
516 38.7 40.4 25.7 30.6 18.3 
15.2 35.0 10.0 40.6 83 428 
0.0 0.2 0.0 0.4 0.0 0.4 
0.0 0.7 0.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 
1469 1246 31.5 20.0 449 268 
56 37 35 23 21 12 


exception of the gas analysis which was taken from 
the operation of the reforming set by sampling the gas from the “steam cracking” portion 
of the cycle. Other data are taken from operation of commercial reforming unit. Steam produc- 
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Table 4 gives some general compara- 
tive data on cold enriched blue gas, 
thermal and cyclic reforming of natural 
zas with cold enrichment. 

The investment cost necessary to ap- 
ply the CCR process to existing car- 
buretted water gas sets will vary, de- 
pending on the size and condition of 
the existing shells and of the various 
parts of the set. 

The estimated construction cost of 
making changes to an existing set with 
piping changes at the set and necessary 
changes to existing facilities in the gen- 
erator house is approximately $15.00 
to $25.00 per Mcf of installed daily 
capacity of 530 Btu enriched reformed 
natural gas. The costs per Mcf vary be- 
cause the capacity of the apparatus in 
final 530 Btu sendout gas is so much 
higher with low H: inerts ratio than with 
a high H: inerts ratio. 

The installation of new CCR units 
adjacent to an existing generator house, 
and feeding into the existing generator 
house gas off-take main, is worthy of 
consideration since the existing car- 
buretted water gas plant is available 
for standby and peak shaving purposes. 
The cost per Mcf for a new set is some- 
what higher. 

New CCR units with their own train 
of apparatus are also feasible where the 
existing apparatus is otherwise loaded 
to capacity or for outlying peak load 
plants. The investment for such instal- 
lations will have to be determined for 
the individual situation. 

The process was developed primarily 
for base load operation with natural 
gas, as this is the cheapest raw material 
available. During the pilot plant ex- 
periments a number of runs were made 
using propane, all of which operated 
quite successfully. The CCR set at 
Philadelphia is not now equipped for 
propane operation, so no operating data 
is available on a commercial size set. 
The ability to use propane has advan- 
tages as reserve against failure of the 
natural gas supply and for use in peak 
load outlying stations. 

Consideration has been given to re- 
forming of gas oil in a CCR unit. It is 
believed that the carbon problem can 
be handled without due stress. The big 
question is the effect of the sulphur in 
the oil on the catalyst. One of the 
manufacturers of catalysts advises that 
they have one which can be revived 
after two or three days of sulphur poi- 
soning. Pilot plant work on gas oil is 
indicated. 

In cyclic catalytic reforming there is 
a maximum flexibility offering a straight 
steam reformed gas, on one end of the 
scale, to a closed blow operation on the 
other. The set has operated satisfacto- 
rily on a 530 Btu standard as to inter- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Table 3—Operating Results on No. 16 Set at Station “A” Plant of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Through December 31, 1949 


This summary is arranged to show total and average results during selected periods where plant 
requirements for a certain quality of C.C.R. gas were approximately consistent. 


Metered 
Reformed 
Hoursof Gas-Mcf Equivalent 
Operation (Corrected) 530 Btu Final 
Average Avg. per Gas-Mcf Avg. 
Period per Day Set Day per Set Day 
June 1 
thru 23.85 7,159 10,673 
June 8 
July 13 
thru 23.85 7,709 11,722 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 
thru 23.6 8,738 14,102 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 19 
thru 23.73 9,449 15,756 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 6 
thru 23.7 7,873 12,620 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 6 
thru —_ — — 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 5 
thru 23.8 8,309 12,593 
Dec. 31 
Totals 2743.6 948,044 1,497,707 


Quality of 
Reformed Gas 


Avg. 


Btu 


283 


270 


220 


193 


Average 
Natural 
Gas Used 
Avg. per Mcf 
H: to of 530 
Inerts Btu Gas- 
Ratio Cu. Ft. 
1.10 573 
1.05 564 
.63 535 
44 537 
57 544 


Remarks 
Preliminary 
Starting 
Period 
Operations for 
Medium Inert 
Production 
Operations for 
High Inert 
Production 
Operations 
with Closed 
Stack 
Operations 
with Closed 
Stack 


Overhaul Period 


During this period Plant 
loads did not permit 
continuous, separate 
measurement of re- 
sults. Occasional meas- 
urement shows results 
as above. 


Set operated practically 24 hours «# day, with less than 1% lost time for cycle and other changes. 





Table 4—Estimated Comparative Gas Production Data Using Natural Gas for 
Production of a 530 Btu Finished Gas for Interchange with .67 Sp. Gr. 
Carburetted Water Gas Using Natural Gas of 1,030 Btu and .61 Sp. Gr. 


Blue Gas Cold 
Enriched with 


Type of Production 
Apparatus Used 
Mech. Gen. C.W.G. Set 


Dia. Carb. & Superh. 10’ 1.D. 
Base Gas 

Specific Gravity 58 
Heating Value Btu/Cu.Ft. 280 
Lb. of Coke/Mcf 33.0 
Cu.Ft. of Natural Gas/Mcf 0 
Make Per Set Day—Mcf 6,500 
Finished Gas 

Specific Gravity 59 
Heating Value Btu/Cu.Ft. 530 
Lb. of Coke /Mef 22.0 
Cu.Ft. of Natural Gas/Mcf 330 
Make Per Set Day—Mcf 10,000 


Comparative Costs-Cents/Mcf of Finished Gas 
Materials 


Coke @ $16.00 Per Ton 17.6 
Natural Gas @ 30¢/Mcf 9.9 
27.5 
Coke @ $17.50 Per Ton 19.2 
Natural Gas @ 40¢/Mcf 13.2 
32.4 


Savings in Other Production Costs 
Savings—U.G.1. C.C.R. Process 
Over Fuel Bed Reform. in Oper. 
Labor, Maint., etc.—¢/Mcf 
Total Estimated Savings 
Total Est. Savings—U.G.1. C.C.R. Process 
Over Fuel Bed Reforming—¢/Mcf 
Note: For an 11'-0” hand-clinkered set, 


Natural Gas 


9’ 1.D. x 12’ x 12’ 


Fuel Bed Re- 
formed Gas 
Cold Enriched 


with Natural Gas 


9’ 1.D. x 12" x 12’ 


10’ 1.D. 


.63 
390 
9.0 
308 
10,300 


62 
530 
7.0 
460 
13,200 


5.6 
13.8 


19.4 

6.1 
18.4 
24.5 


Catalytic Reformed 
Gas Cold Enriched 
with Natural Gas 


12’ x 12’ 
10’ 1.D. 


60 
266 

0 

340 
11,500 


61 
530 
0 


570 
17,500 


0 
17.1 


17.1 


0 
22.8 


22.8 


1.0 to 2.0 


3.0 to 4.0 


the fuel consumption for the base gas (blue gas) should be 


raised from 33 to 35 lbs. and for the thermal reforming from 9 to 10 Ibs. 
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14-inch pipe loaded on dollies headed for Red River Aerial view of pipe in position at river crossing 


Camera Records Detail of Red River Span 


Crew pressure tests pipe at crossing 


Starting across river with the pipe 


Installing slats to protect pipe during movement into river Piro moves over bank of river 





N important link in the new $8,000,000 

pipe line of the Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co. from Waskom, Tex., to Perla, Ark., is 
the Red River crossing north of Shreveport. 

A total of 4,500 feet of 14-inch pipe was 
used at this crossing. After the assembled 
pipe received a protective coating, the two 
tubes were covered with slats to protect the 
pipe from damage. Side-boom tractors and 
winch-trucks “pushed” the line across the 
river. Pontoons supported the pipe during 
the actual crossing operation and small floats 
were used to determine location of the pipe 
after it had been lowered to the bed of the 
river. Numerous 1,000-pound river clamps 
“anchor” the pipe on the river bottom. 

Dredges are now excavating the river bed 
beneath the pipe to lower it to proper grade 
ten feet below the lowest point of the river 
bed. When this task is completed, the pipe 
will be horizontal ten feet below the lowest 
point of the river bed between the “sag” 
bends at opposite banks of the river. 

The excellent illustrations are by courtesy 


of the Expanding Circle, and were taken by s et 
-— .» an 





— 
department of Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. Ys A ee 


J. E. Hampson, head of the photographic . a ts 


Top: Telephone cable is fastened to pipe, and, below, dredges working 
Pontoons support pipe during crossing 


Red River spanned; pipe completely strung 


Note protective slats, river clamps Floats are used to determine depth and position of pipe 
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You'll Warvest... a bumper crop 


of B.t.u.’s with Rockwell-Emco large 
capacity meters and regulators. That’s 
because of inbuilt precision. In par- 
ticular you'll find Rockwell-Emco 
pressed steel meters are the most accu- 
rate big jobs you've ever used. Too, 
you'll appreciate the narrow width of 
these meters when manifolding or in- 
stalling in tight quarters. 











Rockwell-Emco Balanced Valve reg- 
ulators are made in a complete size 
and working pressure range to pair 
perfectly with Rockwell-Emco meters. 
They have many exclusive construc- 
tion features that add to their utility 
and service ease—notably the remov- 














able valve chamber. 


On your next big meter setting go 
Rockwell-Emco all the way. The su- 
perior performance of this equipment 
will reflect credit on your judgment 
and earn money for your company. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Columbus Houston 
Kansas City los Angeles New York Pittsburgh 
Son Francisco Seattle Tulsa 


pplicnce 


— : me pe Ejector ; i “4 ji : Balanced 
Regulators FRM Neca t 8c Crawford Sia . Service sa 5s “1001" (ae Valve 
eee ¢ Regulators bo Regulctors Si §= Regulators Timm : Regulators » 
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Facts, Favorable or Unfavorable, Required 
By Present-Day Stockholders 


AS _indus- 

try man- 

agements 
and investors 
alike will have to 
contend with many 
conflicting factors 
during the year to 
come. 

On the favor- 
able side are the 
constant attain- 
ment of new out- 
put peaks by natural gas; new leases on 
life for manufactured gas companies 
due to new or increased supplies of nat- 
ural gas; acceleration of the already 
rapid trend to natural gas by recurring 
coal industry difficulties and short coal 
supplies; and last, but not least, sched- 
uled entry of natural gas late this year 
into the most promising of all markets, 
namely, the Greater New York Area. 

As against this there are numerous 
factors with which to contend. Ranking 
high among these is the possibility that 
the present Congress may devote con- 
siderable time to the natural gas indus- 
try with a view to amending the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. It may also, according to 
some competent observers, endeavor to 
review the present tax rules on which 
depletion allowances are based. 

Adding to investor concern are the 
estimates made in many quarters that 
business will be good in the first half 
of 1950, with the balance of the year 
a question mark. As we have mentioned 
before, and repeated again in_ this 
month’s comments preceding the yield 
table, natural gas equities hold consid- 
erable appeal, as indicated in the yield 
return of only about five per cent cur- 
rently provided thereon. 

As we stressed in last month’s issue, 
however, it will behoove gas company 
managements to keep present and pro- 
spective investors in their securities ad- 
vised at all times not only of develop- 
ments which have occurred to affect 
their investment, but to endeavor to 
forecast the possible effect of develop- 
ments in prospect. 

As a case in point, the recent deci- 
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sion of the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, sustaining a minimum gas price 
at the well set by the State Corporation 
Commission, might be cited. This has a 
two-way effect: For some companies it 
means greater cost; for others it means 
increased income. 

Investors welcome the good news 
but, even when it is adverse, it is ad- 
visable that they be apprised at the 
earliest possible moment. Investors want 
the facts whether they be favorable or 
unfavorable. Merely delaying the bad 
news is inadvisable, because in many 
cases the ill-effects can become cumu- 
lative. 

Important as the need may be nor- 
mally for transmitting corporate infor- 
mation readily to investors, it is even 
more so under present market condi- 
tions. The yield on natural gas stocks 
now is midway between the four per 
cent to six per cent range within which 
it might be advisable for stockholders 


to sell their holdings, according to 
qualified market observers, who hold 
the theory that as long as a stock af- 
fords a return of six per cent or better, 
and is more than earning its dividend, 
it constitutes an attractive medium for 
investment. 

The favorable far outweighs the un- 
favorable from the point of view of 
gas company managements, but it is 
only through a program of keeping 
stockholders advised quickly and com- 
pletely of all factors affecting or likely 
to affect their investment that the great- 
est measure of investor acceptance for 
securities of the industry can be main- 
tained. 

“The best investor is a well-informed 
investor,” is an adage which the gas in- 
dustry will keep in mind as it contem- 
plates vieing for another year with 
the electric utilities and with other seg- 
ments of American industry for tre- 
mendous amounts of new capital to fi- 
nance expansion. 


Five ;‘Packages’ of Stocks Offered Investors 


ATURAL gas company stocks now 
N are being merchandised in package 
form. The purchaser can simply “put 
down his money and take his choice” 
of a variety of groupings set up to meet 
his individual purse and income require- 
ments. 

Innovator of this novel arrangement 
is the investment firm of Scherck, 
Richter Co., of St. Louis. 

The common stocks of 20 different 
companies, running the entire gamut 
of the industry from production to 
transmission and combined production 
and distribution, are drawn on to make 
up five different “package” groupings. 
One of these stresses income return, 
another strictly capital gain, two partic- 
ipation in all phases of industry opera- 
tion, and one the local interest angle 
which recently has been receiving in- 


creasing interest from practically all 
segments of the public utility industry 
in an effort to promote greater public 
acceptance of utility common stocks. 

In abbreviated form, the groupings 
offered by the St. Louis investment firm 
are as follows: 


” 


PACKAGE “A 

An investment of approximately $16,- 

000 in six dividend paying stocks (100 

shares each) to obtain an immediate 
return of about 3.75 percent. 


Commonwealth Gas Corp. (Holding 
Company with producing subsidi- 
aries ) 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp (Trans- 
mitter seeking production) 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co. (Distributor 
owning production) 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Index of Yields : Selected Utilities Stocks 


OR the second successive month 
Fi: common stocks of manufac- 

tured and mixed gas companies 
have made the best market showing of 
the various utility groups. 

Average yield on the manufactured 
and mixed gas issues used in compiling 
the AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL index 
dropped this month to only 4.62 per 
cent. This is a new low for these shares 
during recent years, and it pares the in- 
come return to a level nearly one-half 
point below that afforded by stocks of 
leading natural gas companies. 

The margin of profit of manufactured 
gas companies stands to be increased 
considerably when natural gas enters 
the northeastern area of the country 
less than nine months hence, and for 


YIELD 


midwestern companies which now have 
plans under way to increase supplies of 
natural gas now available to them. 

Complementing the favorable fac- 
tors affecting the manufactured and 
mixed gas company equities is the in- 
creasing investor demand for all types 
of utility equities. This is evidenced in 
the well known indices of stock market 
averages. 

Market observers give as the reason 
for this their belief that one of the 
main factors in the present market for 
common stocks is the demand for in- 
come, rather than for capital gain which 
might result from a business boom in 
the early future. 

This augurs well for utility stocks 
which normally have far more to rec- 


ommend them for stable income return 
than do the shares of industrial com- 
panies. 

Despite the recent unfortunate ex- 
perience of investment bankers in hav- 
ing to withdraw from the market a 
substantial proportion of new common 
stock of a southern electric utility 
whose shares they endeavored to sell 
above prevailing quotations for already 
existing stocks, conditions appear favor- 
able for correctly priced equity financ- 
ing which gas companies may have to 
undertake. Proof of this is given in the 
success which has attended flotations of 
gas and other utility shares during re- 
cent months when the price was prop- 
erly geared to the general market and 
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Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
1 selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
indus*ry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
n capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
ssues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
srn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


datural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 
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Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gas 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Companies: Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 

Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Class “B’’ Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hartford Electric 
Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
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to the company’s own earnings and 
shares outstanding. 

Of utmost significance is the fact that 
underwriters in the investment banking 
field currently have on their shelves an 
unusually low inventory of new cor- 
porate securities. Most recent estimates 
place the amount of such inventory at 
no more than $20 million for all cor- 
porate bonds and stocks. This is only 
a fraction of what is considered as nor- 
mal inventory in a period of active un- 
derwriting. 

This backlog is being whittled down 
consistently through increased selling 
efforts and without any concessions by 
underwriters. The optimistic attitude of 
market observers, coupled with recent 
successful marketing on a low interest 
basis of a sound railroad issue and a 
relatively small number of utility debt 
securities now on their way to market, 
indicates a propitious set of circum- 
stances for any necessary gas financing 
through well secured senior securities. 


Five ‘Packages’ of Stocks 
(Continued from page 26) 


Republic Natural Gas Co. (Producer 
of gas and oil) 

Southern Union Gas Co. 
owning production) 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
(Transmitter of gas) 


( Distributor 


PACKAGE “B” 


An investment of $11,500 in six non- 
dividend payers (100 shares each) for 
capital gain. 


Delhi Oil Corp. (Producer of oil and 
gas) 

Southwest Gas Producing Co. (Pro- 
ducer of gas and liquid derivatives) 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
(Transmitter of gas) 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp. (Trans- 
mitter of gas) 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
(Transmitter of gas) 

Western Natural Gas Co. (Producer of 
gas and oil) 


PACKAGE “Cc” 
An investment of $9,000 in a mixed 
group (100 shares each) to obtain cov- 
erage of all divisions of the industry. 


Danciger Oil & Refining Co. (Producer 
of gas and oil, contract driller) 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co. (Producer 
and equipment manufacturer) 

Southern Production Co. (Producer of 
gas and oil) 

Southwest Natural Gas Co. (Distribu- 
tor owning production) 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (Trans- 
mitter of gas) 

Texas Eastern Transmission 

(Transmitter of gas) 


Corp. 
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PACKAGE “D” 


An investment of $5,500 in three 
companies serving the Kansas-Arkan- 
sas area (100 shares each) to enable 
the midwest dealer to capitalize on 
local interests. 

Arkansas Western Gas Co. (Distribu- 
tor owning production) 

Hugoton Production Co. (Producer of 
gas) 

Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 

(Distributor and transmitter) 


Co. 


66,99 


PACKAGE E 


An investment of $9,000 in three 
stocks (approximately $3,000 in each) 
to obtain coverage of each major di- 
vision of the industry. 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. (Pro- 
ducer of gas & oil, contract driller) 

Southern Union Gas Co. (Distributor 
owning production) 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (Trans- 
mitter of Gas) 


These groupings are not necessarily 
fixed, the investment firm points out, 
but may be rearranged from the se- 
lected list to meet the specific require- 
ments of the individual purchaser. 

Only three companies in the list ap- 
pear in more than one package, these 
being Southern Union, Tennessee Gas, 
and Texas Eastern Transmission. Ten- 
nessee appears in three of the five pack- 
ages. 

Far and away the greatest stress is 
placed on capital gain prospects since 
no less than nine of the twenty stocks 
from which the packages are drawn do 
not afford any income return. Included 
among these are three big pipe line 
transmission companies connecting the 
Southwest gas producing fields with 
the Appalachian and eastern markets. 
Among these is Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp., which is not scheduled 
to go into operation for another eight 
months. 

The idea behind the package plan, 
according to its sponsor, is to permit 
participation by investors in the young 
and rapidly growing natural gas indus- 
try. 

The company states: “The buyer of 
natural gas stocks is a purchaser of 
what we term ‘aggressive’ equities in- 
stead of ‘defensive’ common stocks. 

“The package idea for natural gas 
stocks involves the principle of obtain- 
ing coverage of the industry or of one 
or more of its principal divisions 
through buying a small group or pack- 
age of common stocks. In this respect, 
it differs from the investment trust idea 
of a wide spread among a large num- 
ber of issues in order to minimize risk, 
and, of course, largely eliminates the 
‘loading charge’ of the open-end trust.” 

This newly devised program follows 





closely on the heels of other recent in- 
vestment developments such as forma- 
tion of Gas Industries Fund, Inc. (Sep- 
tember AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL); large- 
scale purchase of natural gas stocks by 
Pennroad Corp., formerly a big rail- 
road holding company (November 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL); and increas- 
ing importance of natural gas equities 
in the Harvard University portfolio 
(December AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL). 

A significant feature of the package 
investment program sponsored by the 
St. Louis firm is that the stocks mak- 
ing up the list are traded “over-the- 
counter,” where the profit margin is 
sufficient to make merchandising efforts 
worthwhile. 

New and novel though it is, the pack- 
age portfolio plan is further evidence 
of increasing investor interest in stocks 
of natural gas companies. This cultiva- 
tion of investors is something, inci- 
dentally, which the industry itself and 
the individual companies comprising it 
could very well take further steps to 
promote.—J.F.F. 


Nassau Associates Gets 30% 
Interest in Carthage 


Nassau Associates Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., has concluded purchase from cer- 
tain individuals of a 30 per cent interest 
in fully developed natural gas leaseholds 
aggregating approximately 30,000 acres 
in the so-called “Carthage Joint Ven- 
ture” in the Carthage field of Panola 
County, Texas. 

It has also been announced that 
Sabine Natural Gas and Products Co. 
had simultaneously purchased a 30 per 
cent interest in the natural gas process- 
ing plant which processes the gas pro- 
duced from such leaseholds. The aggre- 
gate purchase price for the interest 
acquired in the gas leaseholds and in the 
plant is in excess of $12,500,000. No 
public financing is contemplated in con- 
nection with the purchase. 

The Chicago Corp. which owns a 58 
per cent interest in the “Carthage Joint 
Venture” will retain its interest and con- 
tinue to operate the properties. Gas pro- 
duced from the properties is sold princi- 
pally to Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. under a long term contract and to 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 


New Requirements Effective 
With New Year 


New requirements for water heaters, 
room heaters, incinerators and gas hose 
for portable appliances have been dis- 
tributed by the American Gas Associa- 
tion Laboratories. The new require- 
ments became effective on January 1. 

Effective on the same date were new 
addenda to requirements for ranges, 
central heating appliances, hot plates 
and laundry stoves, and gas valves. 


American Gas Journal, February 1950 
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General view of “plant school” classroom, with author giving lecture instruction. 


Equitable Gas Develops Training Program 
For Distribution and Service Men 


E W L Y- 
HIRED 
workers 
aren’t the only 
ones who need 
training. That 
statement was 
amplified during 
our early partici- 
pation in the re- 
cent world con- 
: . flict when at least 
Adrian E. Dible one-third of the 
nation’s civilian labor force had to learn 
to perform new and different jobs. 
Many people in industry felt that it just 
couldn’t be done, but war incentive and 
training did it. 

The statement has been made that 
“Training is continuous and never can 
be considered completed.” As long as 
there is development and progress, that 
statement will remain true. 

The evolution of progress has been 
the development of an idea. The origina- 
tor developed that idea and then had to 
teach others how to carry on, while he 
perhaps turned to develop other ideas 
and so on. Our great production of to- 
day can be traced to men like—Ful- 
ton—Bell—Edison—Westinghouse— 
Wright Brothers—who had ideas and 
developed them. Then others had to be 
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Ass‘t to General Superintendent of Distribution, 
Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 


trained to understand the ideas—use 
them and to further develop them— 
progress. 

Prior to World War 2 much of the 
Equitable Gas Co. training and that of 
many other companies was based on 
the thought that experience is the best 
teacher. As older employees became ex- 
perienced workmen, gaining much of 
their knowledge through trial and error, 
they passed what they had learned on 
to younger men—either voluntarily or 
through the observation and alertness 
of the younger men, who, in turn, 
passed their know how on to still an- 
other group of younger men. 

Because of the many changes in 
methods of gas line construction and 
maintenance practices in recent years, 
it is necessary that distribution em- 
ployees of the Equitable Gas Co. have a 
broader knowledge of the work they do 
and the materials and equipment they 
use, than did workmen a few years ago. 
To meet this need, the company has in- 
augurated a new, modern training pro- 
gram designed to teach employees not 
only present-day construction and main- 
tenance practices but also operations as 
they were performed when many of the 
lines in service today were first installed. 

Quite often it is found that newer, 
more modern methods cannot be ap- 


plied to the older facilities and equip- 
ment, and workmen must resort to prac- 
tices of the time when the equipment 
was installed. Therefore, workmen must 
be familiar with the older methods of 
pouring lead, bagging lines, etc. Hand 
tapping is still necessary in many in- 
stances where use of tapping machines 
and acetylene cutting is impractical. 
Cast iron, wrought iron, and steel lines 
with lead joints, screw joints, and me- 
chanical joints of many sizes and de- 
scriptions are still in use, and all must 
be handled with a technique suitable to 
their individual characteristics. 

“I'll scratch your back and you 
scratch his” training is still thought to 
have its salient points, but with the pres- 
sure of wartime substitutes of materials 
and methods, plus an ever increasing 
line of improved gadgets and work sav- 
ing devices, it became obvious that more 
direct job instruction for Equitable’s 
distribution employees was needed. 

No training program will run itself. 
Management must make someone re- 
sponsible for it. That responsible per- 
son should be fitted properly into the 
staff organization, so that needs and re- 
sults can be coordinated to the best ad- 
vantage of all. 

On February 1, 1948, the education 
and training of distribution employees 
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was made a responsibility of the com- 
pany’s general superintendent of distri- 
bution. Monthly classes for all division 
employees were scheduled, and a pro- 
gram of job training patterned on the 
basic ideas of the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s “Training Within Industry,” 
which proved highly successful during 
the war, was adopted. Groups were kept 
small in numbers, 12 to 15 to provide 
maximum benefits to the individual em- 
ployee. 

An employee must have more than 
just a knowledge of job performance to 
become an effective part of any com- 
pany’s organization. Therefore, the com- 
pany’s history, its tradition, experiences, 
opportunities, problems of competition, 
expansion, and source of product have 
all become necessary job knowledge, 
along with job know-how, and have 
been incorporated in the training pro- 
gram. This history and development 
then becomes part of the indoctrination 
when hiring new workers and introduc- 
ing them to their company. Special em- 
ployee information bulletins, slide pic- 
tures, sound movies, cut-away models, 
and simu‘ated working conditions are 
being used to develop confidence and 
understanding of the principles of op- 
eration, as well as show how the opera- 
tion is performed. 

Although the actual training presenta- 
tion to the men is only one and one- 
half hours a month, many hours must 
be spent in preparation of material to 
be presented. Related information is as- 
sembled and prepared from many de- 
partments, from the president’s office to 
division headquarters. The information 
and training is presented to employees 
at their respective division and district 
offices at early morning or late after- 
noon classes. 

Manufacturers and suppliers provide 
valuable aid to the training program 
with display equipment, among which 
are cut-away models, mockups, and 
working models. 

Obvious'y, this covers only a portion 
of job operations for an industry such 
as ours and represents an effort in only 
one d-rection. 

Complete coverage can only be gained 
by careful consideration as to needs for 
training. Job descriptions or require- 
ments point up skills and abilities needed. 
Accidents, absenteeism, labor turn-over, 
material damage, and wastage are all 
barometers of training needs. 

Training methods and availability of 
personnel to carry on the training must 
be considered. Instructors cannot always 
be found in the present work or super- 
visory force. The best informed or most 
efficient worker may not have any teach- 
ing ability. 

In any event the instructors may have 
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to be taught how to instruct, or a spe- 
cialist may have to be, brought in. 

Workers must be sold on the advan- 
tages of participating in the training pro- 
gram. Self-confidence, related job knowl- 
edge, overall picture of job performance, 
need of further knowledge and skill for 
consideration in promotions—all are sell- 
ing points. 

Supervisors need to understand and 
be “sold” first as they will in turn “sell” 
the workers. Incidentally, the supervisor 
should find time to be “in on” the train- 
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Control panel—demonstration board. 
Lights show when devices operate. 








Meter and regulator prepared by shop. 


ing of his men, so he knows how and 
why they are being taught. 

Techniques in both gas and electric 
welding are being taught after working 
hours by three supervisors of one divi- 
sion at the division headquarters. Thi 
welding program has been in effect fo: 
five years, during which time about 
45 employees have participated in the 
class2s. As a result of this training, many 
of these men are today serving as full- 
time or part-time welders, thus proving 
a benefit to the emp!oyee in his relation- 
ship to the company. This may be con- 
sidered a vocational education project as 
it is performed after hours on employee's 
own time, instructors being paid extra. 

Still another type being performed is 
the so-called Plant School where a cen- 
tral classroom can be set up with types 
of equipment, the operation of which 
must be understood and abilities in re- 
pairs and maintenance be developed. 

In order to provide a suitable place for 
instruction of this type, a room was con- 
verted into a classroom. A coal-fired 
boiler was installed for the purpose of 
demonstrating the installation of conver- 
sion burners, and control boards were 
constructed to illustrate the methods of 
connecting controls. Representatives of 
the manufacturers of the various types 
of appliances and controls were invited 
to hold annual classes of instruction, and 
the appliance service foreman gave “re- 
fresher” courses in heating service. On 
the eve of each “light-up” season, the fit- 
ters and appliance men were given 
courses in lighting gas furnaces and con- 
version burners. 

Training in this field was curtailed to 
some extent during the war, but the post- 
war years brought many changes in 
equipment which made it necessary to 
increase the training effort. Many of the 
appliance men and fitters had spent sev- 
eral years in military service and were 
handicapped by having been away from 
service work so long. Numerous new ap- 
pliances and controls appeared on the 
market. Gas house heating started to 
grow by leaps and bounds, and the vol- 
ume of service and installation work 
started to increase at such a rate that it 
was necessary to hire additional men. 

In order to meet the immediate need 
for trained men to install and service 
heating equipment, the facilities of the 
classroom were increased and new classes 
of instruction were organized. A coal- 
fired gravity warm air furnace and sev- 
eral new control boards were installed 
and the men given the opportunity of ac- 
tually installing conversion burners and 
controls in the classroom. All instruct- 
ing was done by foremen, with only oc- 
casional help from manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

The training problem was still onl) 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FFICIALS of gas corporations 

and municipalities who have 

experience defending expensive 
gas explosion law suits gain knowledge 
and save many dollars and much time 
entailed by future litigation. Knowledge 
thus gained enable officials to avoid 
similar legal pitfalls. Hence the purpose 
of this article is to review some im- 
portant and outstanding new cases and 
point out how readers may avoid be- 
coming involved in similar losing legal 
entanglements. 

All higher courts agree that a gas 
corporation is not liable for damages 
caused by service lines which the prop- 
erty owner installed and over which the 
gas company has no control. However, 
according to a recent higher court, a 
gas company is liable for injuries caused 
by gas leaking from a service pipe over 
which it has control, if the testimony 
shows that the explosion resulted from 
leaving the pipe in the ground con- 
siderably longer than its known service- 
able life. 

For example, in Mattson v. Central 
Electric & Gas Co., 174 Fed. (2d) 215, 
the testimony showed facts, as follows: 
One Brehm was employed as a janitor 
in a school building. While so em- 
ployed, there was an explosion which 
blew him out of the furnace room of 
the school building and inflicted bruises 
and burns from which he later died. 
The explosion was caused by escaping 
natural gas. The gas had escaped into 
the building through the service line. 

Brehm’s dependents sued the gas 
company to recover damages. 

During the trial this testimony was 
given: The School District paid the gas 
company for the material and labor in 
installing the service line, the material 
being selected by the gas company. The 
pipe was black iron or steel pipe. The 
pipe had a serviceable life of from 10 
to 15 years. From the time of its in- 
Stallation to the time of the explosion, 
25 years later, this service pipe was not 
dug up and inspected, nor otherwise 
inspected, except that there was super- 
ficial inspection of the service pipe 
made by the gas company once or 
twice in the spring of each year or 
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along in the summertime. The inspec- 
tion consisted of an examination of the 
grass or the top surface of the ground 
under which the pipe was laid. Repairs 
to the service lines, if any, were made 
by the gas company and under no cir- 
cumstances would the gas company per- 
mit an independent plumber or any 
other person to make such repairs. In- 
vestigation and inspection made subse- 
quent to the explosion disclosed that 
portions of the service pipe had become 
rusted, corroded, decayed, porous and 
perforated with holes. 

In view of this testimony the higher 
court reversed the lower court, which 
held the gas company not liable, and 
said: 

“The gas company furnished the ma- 
terial and laid these pipes and used 
them for the transmission of its gas to 
its meter in the school building. The 
natural gas which the company was 
transmitting through this pipe was of 
highly dangerous character and it owed 
a duty to the public to exercise a de- 
gree of care commensurate with the 
danger involved in the transaction of 
its business. It knew when this gas line 
was laid and it was its duty to know 
what the probable life of the gas pipe 
would be in the soil where it was laid. 
While the company did not have actual 
notice that gas was escaping from this 
perforated pipe, it did know that gas 
would escape from a perforated pipe 
and it was charged with knowledge, 
that this pipe had probably become per- 
forated. It knew that the pipe had been 
in the ground for more than 25 years.” 

Hence, in this case the gas company’s 
liability rested on the testimony that it 
had permitted the service line to re- 
main in the ground for 25 years when 
the serviceable life of the pipe was 
known to be only 10 to 15 years. 

Also, see Fonda v. Northwestern 
Public Service Co., 138 Neb. 262. This 
court held that a property owner has a 
right to trust the workmanship and 
service and rely exclusively upon the 
gas company’s knowledge and skill in 
the installation and inspection of gas 
lines and equipment. If the lines or 
equipment need replacements, it is the 


gas company’s duty to know this fact 
and replace same. 

And again see Manning v. St. Paul 
Gas Co., 151 N. W. 423. Here the 
owner of the building paid the cost of 
the installation from the lot line to the 
meter. In the course of the opinion the 
court said: 

“We are unable to find any sound 
basis for making defendant’s care and 
vigilance to prevent the escape of its 
dangerous product any less between the 
meter and the lot line, then between 
the lot line and the retort where manu- 
factured.” 


Service Line Control 


For comparison, see Washington 
Gaslight Co. v. District of Columbia, 
161 U.S. 316. In this case the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that if 
a gas company controls a service line, 
it is immaterial that the cost of the 
labor and materials used in the con- 
struction of the connections was paid 
by an occupant or owner of property 
who desired to be furnished with gas. 
This court said: 

“Certainly, it would not be claimed 
that, if the connections became so de- 
fective or out of repair that gas escaped 
therefrom and caused injury, the com- 
pany could legally assert that it was 
under no obligation to take care of the 
apparatus, because it had been compen- 
sated for its outlay in the construction 
of the receptacles from which the gas 
had escaped.” 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that although a gas company uses 
a standard and efficient coupling, it 
may be liable for damages to persons 
and property caused by its employes 
improperly connecting the coupling. 

For example, in Mississippi Power 
& Light Co. v. Thomas, 40 So. (2d) 
597, it was shown that a coupling was 
improperly connected. A spark from 
an automobile in a garage exploded the 
gas causing serious injuries to persons 
and property. In holding the gas com- 
pany liable the higher court said: 

“The coupling in itself is recognized 
as a standard appliance which, when 
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properly used, is perhaps as effective 


and safe as any other type of cou- 
pling. . . . The evidence in this case, 
and the reasonable inferences to be 
drawn therefrom, show that the cou- 
pling was not properly installed and 
connected.” 


Different Lunch Periods 


Very frequently a simple error in the 
judgment of gas company officials re- 
sults in heavy liability. Recently, for 
example, the higher court held that 
when employees of a gas company 
stand-by to repair pipes broken by a 
contractor, it is negligence for the com- 
pany officials to permit their employes 
to leave the scene of the work during 
its progress. Hence if employes of the 
gas company are given longer periods 
for lunch then known to be taken by 
the contractor’s employes, this is a basis 
of liability. 

For illustration, in De Hart v. Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., 85 N. E. (2d) 586, the 
testimony showed facts, as follows: A 
contractor was employed to pave sev- 
eral streets in a city. In preparation for 
the paving a power shovel was used in 
grading a street in which there were 
two gas lines. One was a pipe, four 
inches in diameter and called a medium 
pressure line, carrying natural gas at a 
pressure of about 10 pounds to the 
square inch. The other line carried a 
pressure of five ounces per square inch, 
and from it there were one-inch serv- 
ice lines leading into the residences and 
business places served by the gas com- 
pany. 

In the course of the grading, these 
pipes, especially the service lines, were 
occasionally broken, and the gas com- 
pany had a force of workmen standing 
by to stop the escaping gas by plugging 
the breaks and to repair the pipes. At 
noon these laborers took one hour at 
lunch. The paving men took only a half 
hour for their lunch period. 

One day while most of the gas com- 
pany’s employes were still at lunch, the 
grading work was resumed and the 
shovel pulled up and broke the ten- 
pound pressure pipe. The pipe could 
not be plugged by the men then at 
hand, and a spark from a nearby dirt 
truck ignited the escaping gas and an 
explosion occurred in which several 
paving contractor’s men were severely 
injured. They sued the gas company for 
damages. 

The jury held the gas company liable 
and the higher court approved the ver- 
dict, saying that the gas company was 
negligent in permitting its employes to 
take one hour for lunch when knowing 
that the paving men took only one-half 
hour. In other words, the gas company 
officials negligently and knowingly per- 
mitted the paving men to tear up its gas 
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lines without having its laborers at hand 
to repair the broken pipes, and this 
testimony resulted in the gas company 
being held liable. 


Gas Corporation Solely Liable 

Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: When an injury occurs through 
the concurrent negligence of two per- 
sons, and it would not have happened 
in the absence of the negligence of 
either person who is liable for the in- 
jury? The answer is: Both negligent 
persons are liable. 

For example, if the presence of gas 
in a cellar is due to the negligence of a 
gas company, and an explosion results 
from the negligent striking of a match 
by a stranger, the injured property 
owner may recover against either the 
gas company or the stranger, or against 
both, at his election. Hence, if a gas 
company installs gas mains or pipes at 
a depth less than required by law, it is 
negligent and solely liable for resultant 
damages. 

See Phelps v. Woodward Const. Co., 
204 Pac. (2d) 179. The facts are that 
a city ordinance provides that all gas 
pipes and conduits shall be laid in the 
ground at a depth of not less than 30 
inches. 

A property owner hired a contractor 
to grade his yard with a bulldozer. A 
service pipe was broken, gas escaped 
into the dwelling and exploded. The 
property owner sued both the gas com- 
pany and the contractor for heavy dam- 
ages. 

During the trial evidence was given 
that while some of the pipe was laid at 
a depth of 23 inches, a large part of the 
pipe was at the depth of only five to 
seven inches. 

The higher court held the gas com- 
pany liable for $8,900 damages, and 
held the contractor not liable, saying: 

“Let us assume for the purposes of 
argument that the construction com- 
pany was negligent in some degree. It 
would not necessarily follow that the 
negligent conduct of the gas company 
was not at least one of the proximate 
or legal causes of the damages to plain- 
tiffs (property owner) herein. ... 
We do not however think that the mere 
fact that Kincaid (contractor) knew 
the general location of the pipe makes 
the contractor necessarily liable. There 
is no evidence that he knew of the 
depth of the service line. He testified 
that he thought that it was at the depth 
of 20 to 30 inches. He had a right to 
assume that the service line was laid at 
a lawful depth.” 


Jury Must Decide 


In all legal controversies involving ex- 
plosions of gas, the jury will decide 


whether or not the gas corporation’s 
employes were negligent. If they are 
found to be negligent the company is 
liable. Recently a higher court ex- 
plained to a jury, as follows: “Neg- 
ligence is the doing of something which 
an ordinarily careful and prudent per- 
son would not do under the circum- 
stances of the case, or the failure to do 
something which an ordinarily prudent 
person would do under the circum- 
stances of the case. In other words, 
negligence is the violation of a duty to 
exercise ordinary care, that is, such 
care as a person of ordinary prudence 
under the particular circumstances is 
presumed to exercise to avoid injury.” 

For example, in Public Service Co. 
of Indinana v. Dalbey, 85 N. E. (2d) 
368, the testimony showed facts, as fol- 
lows: A gas corporation owned, installed, 
and had exclusive control of a high pres- 
sure gas main which carried a 200 pound 
pressure per square inch. A dwelling 
was located 15 feet from the gas mains. 
Natural gas accumulated under the 
house and in the basement from a 
leak from the high pressure line, and 
was ignited when the property owner 
turned off an electric switch in the base- 
ment. An explosion followed, blowing 
the side out of the house, and the build- 
ing was immediately consumed by fire, 
and the property owner was severely 
burned about the hands, arms, face, 
neck and back. 


Employee Negligence 

The evidence showed on the arrival 
of neighbors the next morning gas was 
escaping from the ground, and between 
cracks in the concrete and cracks in 
the concrete floor inside the foundation 
wall of the house. The gas company 
was called and their employes dug 
down to the main where the connection 
comes into the house and found a leak 
at the service connection where the sad- 
dle is a part of the fittings on the gas 
main. A gasket in the saddle was 
cracked and the high pressure gas 
forced an opening through this defec- 
tive gasket. Also, the connections be- 
tween the pipe line to the dwelling of 
the appellee were loose, as shown by 
the evidence. 

In view of this testimony the jury 
held the gas corporation liable in heavy 
damages, and explained that the gas 
corporation’s employes were negligent 
in improperly attaching the service pipe 
line to the dwelling by failing to prop- 
erly fasten the pipe to the valve and the 
gas main, and in installing the same in 
such a manner as to allow the gas to 
escape from the pipe line. The higher 
court approved the verdict, saying: 

“The question of negligence in such 
a case depends on whether the gas com- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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News of the Gas Indushy 


Manufacturers Light Makes 
Engineering Changes 


Changes in the supervisory personnel 
of The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Co., Pittsburgh, were announced early 
in January by E. D. Clutter, general 
superintendent. 

F. H. Sochor, chief civil engineer, re- 
tired from active service on Dec. 31 
after 21 continuous years of gas com- 
pany employment. He had been chief 
civil engineer since 1938. 

Mr. Sochor’s successor is J. A. Lou- 
don who has been in the company’s 
civil engineering department since 1928. 

Robert M. Neill, a staff member of 
the civil engineering department since 
1937, is the new assistant chief civil 
engineer. 

H. R. Weitzel, power engineer in the 
gas engineering department, is now as- 
sistant superintendent of compressor 
stations. Mr. Weitzel has been with the 
company since 1937. He will assist M. 
L. Cowden, superintendent of compres- 
sor stations. 

D. K. Ruth, since 1948 in charge of 
constructing the company’s new short 
wave radio system, has been named en- 
gineer of communications. 


Oklahoma Utilities Ass’n 
Elects New Officers 


The Oklahoma Utilities Association 
has announced that the following offi- 
cers have been elected for 1950: 

President—D. W. Reeves, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa. 

First vice-president—C. N. Robinson, 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa. 

Second vice-president—Richard W. 
Camp, Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., 
Oklahoma City. 

Treasurer—H. H. Ferrin, Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City. 

Secretary—Miss Kate A. Niblack, 
Oklahoma City. 

Directors elected for three-year term 
—L. A. Farmer, Ponca City, and C. B. 
Day, Oklahoma City. 

Directors elected for one-year term— 
Malcolm Morrisson, Oklahoma City; 
D. J. Tuepker, Tulsa; A. F. Potter, 
Bartlesville; D. W. Reeves, Tulsa; W. R. 
Thomas, Ada; and W. L. Woodward, 
Alva. 

The annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held May 4 and 5, with 
headquarters at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 
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US Supreme Court Upholds Jurisdiction 
Of FPC in East Ohio Case 








Paul D. Brooks 


W. E. Parrott 


Ebasco Services Promotes 
Parrott and Brooks 


W. E. Parrott has been appointed a 
general consultant of Ebasco Services, 
according to an announcement by T. C. 
Wescott, President. Mr. Parrott had 
been manager of the sales and market 
department since 1941. 

Paul D. Brooks, who has been assis- 
tant manager of the department for six 
years, has been made manager. 

Mr. Parrott started his utility career 
in 1919 when he joined Idaho Power 
Co. in the sales, accounting and opera- 
tions field. In 1929 he joined Compania 
Cubana De Electridad, Havana, as a 
sales consultant. In 1932 he became as- 
sociated with Memphis Power & Light 
Co. as general sales manager, and in 
1935 joined Ebasco Services as sales 
sponsor for the northwest group of 
client companies. 

Mr. Brooks graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in 1929. He was 
then employed by the Tennessee Public 
Service Co. in Knoxville, Tenn. He 
joined the sales department of Ebasco 
Services in 1938 as southwest sales 
sponsor. 


A. B. Harper Dies Suddenly 


A. B. Harper, President of Arkansas- 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., died from a heart attack in New 
York City on January 25. 

Mr. Harper had been a member of 
the board of directors of the Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Ass’n of America since 
its organization. He served as President 
of the group last year. 


The United States Supreme Court on 
January 9 handed down a five to two 
decision, in the East Ohio Gas Co. case, 
holding that a natural gas distributor— 
even though operating within a state-—is 
subject to FPC regulation because it ac- 
cepts gas from an interstate transmission 
company. 

In effect, the Supreme Court held that 
the East Ohio is a natural gas company 
within the meaning of the Natural Gas 
Act. 

The East Ohio Gas Co. has petitioned 
the Supreme Court for a rehearing in 
the case. 

In its petition East Ohio pointed out 
that the Supreme Court decision leaves 
unresolved the question as to who is to 
regulate the utility, FPC or the state 
commission. 

Subsequently, the headquarters of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners issued a state- 
ment that it would join in the appeal, 
and already had the active sup,..t of 
many state regulatory bodies. 

Justice Black delivered the opinion 
of the court. In part, it said: 

“The gas does not cease its interstate 
journey the instant it crosses the Ohio 
boundary or enters the East Ohio’s 
pipes, even though that company op- 
erates completely within the state where 
that gas is finally consumed. Respond- 
ents do not and cannot claim that their 
gas is not in interstate commerce... . 
Here as elsewhere, once a company is 
properly found to be a ‘natural gas 
company,’ no state can interfere with 
federal regulation.” 

In the dissenting opinion—by Justice 
Jackson, joined by Justice Frankfurter 
—it was stated: 

“It seems to me that the obvious an- 
swer is that intrastate transmission lines, 
of a retail gas company, devoted exclu- 
sively to serving communities within 
the state, are facilities used in the local 
distribution of natural gas and are ac- 
cordingly excepted from application of 
the Act.” 

Justice Jackson pointed out that the 
FPC sought to “revert by accounting 
methods to emphasis on original cost, a 
basis which William Jennings Bryan for 
an earlier generation of progressives 
eloquently urged this Court to reject in 
the field of railroad rate making.” 
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Reflecting the intense preoccupation 
with the problems that natural gas will 
pose for their area, production and dis- 
tribution members of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association turned out in 
force for the Operating Division meet- 
ing, held in Boston, January 18. With a 
total registration of 350, this was said 
to be the largest division meeting ever 
held by the New England group. 

In a panel discussion period under 
the leadership of R. J. Rutherford, 
Worcester, Mass., a group of gas op- 
erators from five different utilities an- 
swered questions that had been submitted 
in advance, as well as those posed by 
members of the audience. 

Members of the panel included: A. 
R. Bayer, Brooklyn; John A. Boniface, 
Newark, N. J.; Charles L. Hu'swit, 
Spring Valley, N. Y.; Theodore C. Mo- 
ran, Syracuse, N. Y.; and R. B. Van- 
Vliet, Staten Is'and, N. Y. 

Panel members described their plan- 
ning and their past experience in intro- 
ducing natural gas, under varying con- 
ditions and requirements, into what had 
been manufactured gas properties. 

Questions receiving the lion’s share 
of attention dealt largely with the me- 
chanics of the changeover operation, 
the theoreticai and practical interchang- 
ability of various mixtures of natural 
and manufactured gas, and with such 
operating details as fogging, humidify- 
ing and odorizing of gas in a natural or 
mixed gas sendout. 

George M. Nash, Poughkeepsie, re- 
ported on the work of the Utility Re- 
quirements Committee in their efforts 
to guide manufacturers toward the pro- 
duction of appliances that would re- 
duce servicing expense. 

John J. Foley, Worcester, discussed 
the necessity for accurate plant account- 
ing methods, and C. A. Schlegel, Phila- 
delphia, read a paper describing in de- 
tail the new cyclic catalytic process that 
has been developed by United Engineers 
and Constructors in a plant of the Phila- 
4 delphia Gas Works. (See page 19). 

E. H. Eacker, Boston, President of 
the association, spoke on the progress 
that the organization has made during 
the past years, and looked into the fu- 
ture to predict still greater activity in 
the years ahead. 

Officers of the Operating Division, 
NEGA, unanimously elected for the 
year 1950-51, included: Edward F. 
Kennedy, Malden, Mass., chairman; 
Vj Donald Whitcomb, Providence, vice- 

chairman; and Herbert C. Jones, Bos- 
ton, secretary-treasurer. 

Clifford Johnstone, managing director 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
was a special guest at the meeting, and 
spoke briefly on the long record of co- 
Operation and mutual exchange of or- 
ganizational ideas that has existed be- 
tween the two associations. 
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New England Operating Division Meeting 
ls Devoted to Natural Gas 





Decidedly Descriptive 
Directory 


The New England Gas Asso- 
ciation, oldest association in the 
gas industry, and one of oldest 
trade associations in the United 
States (Founded 1871) has re- 
cently released its new Member- 
ship Directory, an ambitious and 
comprehensive compilation that 
has been in preparation for a year 
and a half. 

In the Directory, all of the 
1,100 members of NEGA are 
listed by name and by company 
affiliation, and the book is so 
coded that the payroll or job clas- 
sification of all members can be 
readily ascertained. The number 
of employees, meters and annual 
sales of member utilities is pre- 
sented in tabular form for the en- 
tire New England area. 

Data on manufacturer com- 
pany members includes the names 
of all executives, New England 
representatives, and the type of 
appliances, equipment or services 
sold. In addition to the data and 
directory material, there is a brief 
summary of the purposes and 
working principles of the New 
England Gas Association. 











FPC Okays Northern Natural’s 
New Construction Plans 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha, Neb., to construct pipe line fa- 
cilities which will expand the capacity 
O1 its transmission system north of Kan- 
sas by 130,000,000 cu. ft. per day to a 
total of 600,000,000 cu. ft. 

The construction program, which the 
company expects to complete in Octo- 
ber 1950, includes approximately 597 
miles of 20 and 26 inch pipe, and in- 
stallation of 35,200 horsepower in com- 
pressor capacity. Estimated overall cost 
of the project is $51,840,000. 

Northern Natural’s market area north 
of Kansas includes Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. 


F. Q. Filbert Dies 


Frederic Q. Filbert, Los Angeles dis- 
trict manager for Servel, Inc., died on 
January 6 in the Naval Hospital at Long 
Beach. He had been ill about two 
months. 

Mr. Filbert started with Servel in 
1935, serving as district manager in 
the Houston and San Francisco offices. 


Southern Natural Gas Plans 
Further Expansion 


Southern Natural Gas Co. recently 
filed with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion an application for permission to in- 
crease system capacity by 109 million 
cu. ft. a day. 

The company would build a new high 
pressure transmission line from the 
Gwinville gas field in Mississippi to 
Augusta, Georgia, and Aiken, South 
Carolina; extending a new line into the 
Carthage gas field from its Logansport 
Branch; looping other portions of its 
present main line; and installing addi- 
tional compressor capacity to the main 
line. 

The new facilities would provide an 
increase of approximately 26 per cent 
to the present 420 million cu. ft. daily 
deliverability of the system. 

Southern Natural plans to construct 
the major portion of the new facilities 
prior to the 1950-51 winter, depending 
on availability of materials, and to com- 
plete the program during 1951. Cost of 
the expansion is estimated at $32,520,- 
000 


Need for the new facilities is indi- 
cated in the constant and sharp increase 
in peak-day demands during recent 
years, Southern pointed out in its ap- 
plication. On several days in December 
1949, the company was called on to 
deliver the entire 420 million cu. ft. 
daily capacity of its present system. 


E. J. Wilson Is Superintendent 
Of Malden & Melrose 


Everett J. Wilson has been made su- 
perintendent of the Malden and Mel- 
rose Gas Light Co., which is part of the 
New England Electric System. 

Following graduation from MIT in 
1921, Mr. Wilson joined the Providence 
Gas Co., and in 1928 the United En- 
gineers and Constructors at Philadel- 
phia. In 1930 he was made superinten- 
dent of the Bangor, Maine, Gas Light 
Co., and in 1932 he went with the 
Newport Gas Light Co., in the same 
capacity. In 1946 he entered the gas 
engineering department of New Eng- 
land Service Co. 


ASHVE Elects L. T. Avery 
President for 1950 


Lester T. Avery, President of the 
Avery Engineering Co. of Cleveland, 
was elected President of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers at the society’s 56th annual 
meeting at Dallas Jan. 23-27. Other of- 
ficers elected were: First vice-president, 
Lauren E. Seeley, dean of the College 
of Technology, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham; second vice-presi- 
dent, Ernest Szekely, President, Bayley 
Blower Co., Milwaukee; treasurer, Reg 
F. Taylor, consulting engineer, Houston. 

Mr. Avery succeeds Alfred E. Stacey, 
Jr., director of application engineering 
for the Carrier Corp., Syracuse. 
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Texas Gas Makes Jandacek 
Ass‘t Chief Engineer 


gezas Gas 
Transmission 
Corp. has named 
Emil J. Jandacek 
as assistant chief 
engineer of the 


company’s pipe 
line system. 
Mr. Jandacek 


joins Texas Gas 
after serving for 
eight years in vari- 
ous engineering 
capacities with 
Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp. His headquarters will 
be in Owensboro, Kentucky. For the 
past several months he had been as- 
signed by Stone & Webster to the com- 
pressor station construction program un- 
derway along the route of the new Texas 
Gas 800-mile pipe line. 

Mr. Jandacek is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, and has been 
active in engineering work since 1929, 
when he was named chief of a Stone & 
Webster survey party. 


Emil J. Jandacek 


Five Moved to New Posts 
In Koppers Research 


Five executive appointments in the 
central research department of Koppers 
Company, Inc., have been announced 
by Dr. G. F. D’Alelio, recently-named 
vice-president and manager of the re- 
search department. 

Dr. F. L. Jones has been named man- 
ager of the research administration sec- 
tion. In this new post, Dr. Jones will be 
responsible for liaison between the re- 
search department and Koppers’ various 
divisions and departments, and will act 
for the manager and associate manager 
of the department in their absence. 

Other appointments announced by 
Dr. D’Alelio were those of Dr. W. J. 
Monacelli as assistant manager of the 
patents section; Dr. G. A. Webb as as- 
sistant manager of the development sec- 
tion; Dr. R. H. Hartigan as assistant 
manager of the laboratory section; and 
B. K. Pospishil as manager of the ex- 
periment station at Koppers Seaboard 
plant in Kearny, N. J. 


Bowersox Is Regional Manager 
Of Coast Counties Gas 


George Bowersox has been appointed 
regional manager of Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Co. in California, accord- 
ing to an announcement by E. G. Law- 
son, chairman of the board of directors. 
He will direct the company’s operations 
in Contra Costa County. 

Before coming to Coast Counties, Mr. 
Bowersox was employed by an affiliated 
company for 12 years. His headquarters 
will continue to be in Concord, where 
he has been located for the past year as 
assistant regional manager and, more 
recently, as acting regional manager. 
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NE Power Names H. C. Jones 
Ass't Gas Engineer 

Herbert C. Jones has been made as- 
sistant gas engineer for New England 
Power Service Co., with headquarters in 
Boston. 

Following several years experience 
with Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. and 
Emporia, Kansas, Gas Co., Mr. Jones 
joined the Massachusetts Lighting Com- 
panies in 1921. When these companies 
became part of New Eng'!and Power 
Ass’n in 1931, he became an engineer 
with Engineering and Service Corp. in 
the gas engineering department. 


Carl Fisher, of Baltimore, Dies 

J. Carl Fisher, of Consolidated Gas 
E'ectric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 
more, ded sudden’y on January 10. 

Mr. Fisher had been with the com- 
pany since 1919 when he became a 
commercial engineering representative. 
For the past six years he was manager 
of the customer re‘ations department. 

Since 1943 he had been the treasurer 
of the Maryland Utilities Association. 





Richard D. Jolls 


Vernon J. Pugh 


Two Engineers Added to Staff 
Of Gas Machinery Co. 


Richard D. Jolls has been made gas 
process engineer for The Gas Machin- 
ery Co., Cleveland. In his new capacity 
Mr. Jolls will do general engineering 
work on gas plant equipment. This will 
include the new oil gas processes which 
have been developed by this company 
and also the continuous catalytic re- 
forming unit which has just been an- 
nounced. 

According to K. W. Stookey, Presi- 
dent of Gas Machinery, Mr. Jolls’ work 
will consist largely of analysis of cus- 
tomers’ requirements, to be followed by 
selection and design of the proper equip- 
ment. 

Before coming to Gas Machinery, 
Mr. Jolls was assistant engineer in the 
mechanical engineering department of 
the New England Power Service Co. of 
the New England Electric System. This 
included experience in p‘ant operations 
and engineering for the various gas 
works operated by this company. 

Coming to The Gas Machinery Co. 
as a field engineer is Vernon J. Pugh, a 
native of Sioux City, lowa. Mr. Pugh is 
a graduate of Penn State College and 
was formerly a supervising engineer for 
J. E. Pritchard Co. 








Gardescu and Morris Are Made 
VP’s of Transcontinental 


Election of Dr. 
Ionel J. Gardescu 
and Curtis Mor- 
ris aS vice-presi- 
dents of Trans- 
continental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp. 
was announced 
recently by Claude 
A. Williams, Presi- 


dent. 
Dr. Gardescu, 
Dr.1.J.Gardeseu formerly _ profes- 


sor of petroleum 

engineering at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been as- 
sociated with Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
as a geologist, with Gu!f Research & 
Development Corp., with the Texas 
Co. as senior petroleum engineer and 
geologist, and with Ra!ph E. Davis, con- 
sulting gas engineer. He will be in 
charge of gas reserves for Transcon- 
tinental, which he joined a year ago. 
PuBLIC RELATIONS Post 

Mr. Morris has been engaged in tax 

and legis'ative work in Texas, and for 
the past two years has represented the 
governor of Texas in Washington, 
D. C., in the active campaign of the 
states to maintain their ownership of 
coastal submerged lands. He will be in 
charge of public relations for Transcon- 
tinental. 


Institute of Gas Technology 
Offers 16 Fellowships 


The Institute of Gas Technology, as 
a part of its educational program, is 
offering 16 two-year fellowships effec- 
tive September 1950, to qualified col- 
lege seniors and graduates for the spe- 
cific purpose of preparing a selected 
group for careers in the gas industry 
through graduate study, field training 
and research leading to the degrees of 
master of gas technology. 

Students in the upper fifth of their 
classes in chemistry, chemical or me- 
chanical engineering or related fie!ds 
may apply. Additional qualifications in- 
clude United States citizenship, age 
under 28, adaptability, cooperation and 
high moral character. Fellows will be 
paid a cost-of-living stipend, currently 
$125 in each of the ten months of the 
academic year in addition to the remit- 
tance of tuition and fees amounting to 
approximately $550 per year. Gas in- 
dustry employment during the summer 
preceding entrance in the Institute is 
available. 

During this optional period and the 
required summer training periods, the 
fellows are paid by the cooperating gas 
companies an amount comparable to 
that paid cadet engineers. Application 
forms and further information may be 
obtained from the student’s departmen- 
tal chairman or from the Institute of 
Gas Technology, 3300 South Federal 
St., Chicago 6. 
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Amazing WICK-CHANGE INTERIOR 


ov can't miss in ’50 with the exciting new 

Servel! Never before have homemakers 
been offered a refrigerator with so many 
advantages! 


Servel for ‘50 has a new Long-Life Design! 
Its classically simple exterior is styled to stay 
modern—never to “date” a kitchen. 

Servel for ‘50 has a new 90-Second Quick- 
Change Interior! Shelf arrangements are eas- 
ily and quickly adaptable to all family needs. 

Servel for ‘50 has every modern conven- 


ience! Big clear-across frozen food compart- 
ment! Large easy-to-remove ice cube trays! 
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Pua the only freeaing aystem that STAYS SILENT, LASTS LONGER 


Big, roomy fruit and vegetable fresheners! 
Handy egg tray! Lots of tall-bottle space! 
Seamless exterior in lustrous Newtone! 


Servel for ‘50 has famous JET FREEZE! 
No moving parts! A tiny jet of gas flame does 
all the work! So only with Servel can Mr. and 
Mrs. American enjoy a refrigerator that stays 
silent, lasts longer. 


And... backing up Servel for ‘50 is a huge 
battery of attention-getting, hard-hitting ads 
to pre-sell your market! So get set for big 
profits with this finest of all refrigerators . . , 
the Great New Servel—sell-bent for ’50! 


1T TAKES ONLY 90 SECONDS TO CHANGE SHELF ARRANGEMENT 


or Whether it’s a turkey for 
this sh. ’ the holidays or a case 
ry me of cokes for a party, 

i ro vad : 
a fee in| it’s quick and easy to 


arrange plenty of room 
with Servel’s 90-Second 
Quick-Change interior. 
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Penn. Natural Gas Men’s Ass‘n 
Elects Peck President 


At the annual business meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association, held at Pittsburgh on Jan. 
19, the following officers were elected: 

I. K. Peck, Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., President. 

J. J. Jacob, Jr., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., vice-president. 

P. L. Kesel, secretary and treasurer. 

Mark Shields, executive secretary. 

B. H. Smyers, Jr. was appointed 
counsel of the association. 


Mrs. Lohmeyer to Re-establish 
Honolulu Home Service 


Mrs. Wilma Lohmeyer has been ap- 
pointed to re-establish and direct the 
home economics department of the Hon- 
olulu Gas Co., Ltd. 

Mrs. Lohmeyer was western repre- 
sentative of the Wheat Flour Institute of 
Chicago. She received her BS degree in 
home economics from Kansas State Col- 
lege and has previously been associated 
with the University of Illinois as instruc- 
tor in its home economics department. 

Mrs. Lohmeyer will set up and direct 
a comprehensive home service program. 


Combine Domestic Research 
Groups of AGA 


R. J. Rutherford, chairman, commit- 
tee on domestic gas research, American 
Gas Association, has announced that 
the three technical advisory groups of 
the Association’s research committee 
that are concerned with gas house heat- 
ing and air conditioning were consoli- 
dated effective February 1. The three 
groups are central space heating, direct 
space heating and summer air condi- 
tioning. 

Active research projects that will be 
supervised by the new technical ad- 
visory group for space heating and air 
conditioning research during 1950 are 
improvements in air distribution sys- 
tems for all year air conditioning; a 
study of heat transfer in gas furnaces; 
study of performance characteristics of 
gas boilers equipped for hot water and 
space heating service; research in cor- 
rosion, oxidation and deterioration of 
meta!s under the influence of products 
of combustion of gaseous fuels; investi- 
gation of factors that contribute to maxi- 
mum comfort conditions in houses 
heated with gas; investigation of draft 
control methods and equipment; and 
areation of furnace rooms. 

Members of the three groups con- 
tinue as members of the consolidated 
group of which Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, 
East Ohio Gas Co., has been appointed 
chairman. 

Other technical advisory groups of 
the committee on domestic gas research 
are: cooking—James A. Nelson, chair- 
man; general utilization—Dr. William 
R. Hainsworth, chairman; and water 
heating—John W. Farran, chairman. 
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Murray Corp. Appoints Lund 
Advertising Manager 


Malcolm Lund 
hasbeen appointed 
advertising and 
sales promotion 
manager of the 
home appliance 
division of The 
Murray Corp. of 
America, it has 
been announced 
by C. H. Menge, 
Murray vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Lund will 
have headquarters in Scranton, Pa., and 
will direct the company’s national ad- 
vertising, cooperative regional advertis- 
ing, displays, and sales promotion activ- 
ities. Advertising and sa'es promotion 
will include the complete line of new 
Murray appliances. 

Formerly an account executive with 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., Chicago, Mr. 
Lund has also held positions as director 
of advert’sing and sa'es promotion for 
United Wallpaper, Inc., and national 
war Campaigns manager of the War Pro- 
duction Board in Washington. 


Malcolm Lund 


C. M. Campbell joins Murray 


Charles M. Campbell has joined the 
home appliance division of the Murray 
Corp. as assistant contract sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Campbell was formerly regional 
sales manager in Cleveland for Perfex 
Corp. of Milwaukee, manufacturers of 
precision controls for the heating in- 
dustry. He will assist Hodge Morgan, 
who has charge of contract sales. 


Pacific Coast Plans Campaign 
On Water Heating 


To lay p'ans for a bigger and better 
“Court of Flame” automatic gas water 
heater sales campaign, the Gas Water 
Heating Council of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association held two meetings in 
California, on January 5 in Los Angeles 
and on January 11 in San Francisco. 

Chairman and vice-chairman at the 
meetings were W. L. Greer, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., and Wayne R. Smith, 
Continental Water Heater Co. 

Plans were set for a seven month 
water heater sales contest to extend 
from March through September. 
Greater stress will be placed in the 
1950 campaign on the need for selling 
adequate sized water heaters with a 
minimum storage capacity of 30 gallons. 

In the Los Angeles area during 1949 
some 70,000 new homes were con- 
structed. About 85 to 90 per cent of 
these homes, according to W. Q. 
Kringle, Southern California Gas Co., 
were equipped with 20-gallon heaters. It 
is expected that during 1950 some 
50,000 new homes will be constructed, 
and that unless greater sales emphasis 
is placed on the need for larger sized 


heaters, the percentage results in the 
installation of 20-gallon heaters will be 
approximately the same. 

Mr. Kringle stated that, “if the users 
of automatic washers are to get reason- 
ably satisfactory results, they need 
water heaters set to deliver water that 
is at least 140° F. at the washer, and 
which will deliver 40 gallons of 140 
water in a period of one hour and 20 
minutes.” 

W. B. Lee, of McCann-Erickson, Los 
Angeles, spoke on the importance of a 
proper regional advertising campaign to 
supplement local and national adver- 
tising. 

He presented slides of advertisements 
showing the new logotype, “Step up to 
Better Living with Modern Gas Appli- 
ances,” which will appear on all con- 
sumer advertising sponsored by the 
PCGA in its regional advertising. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded John F. Sullivan, business man- 
ager of the Merchant Plumbers Associ- 
ation of Los Angeles, who expressed 
the thought that plumbers are primarily 
merchants and second mechanics and 
that the name of his association had 
been changed for this reason from 
Master to Merchant. He stressed the 
greater need for teamwork between the 
utility, manufacturers, and the plumbers 
to attain the greatest sales results. 

The meeting concluded with a pres- 
entation by Stanley C. Gorman, Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
who described in detail the water heater 
campaign which will begin in March. 


New Hewitt-Robins Bulletin 
Describes Scalper 


A new bulletin on the Hewitt-Robins 
heavy-duty scalper has been published 
by the Robins Conveyors Division, Hew- 
itt-Robins Inc. This four-page bulletin 
describes and illustrates a vibrating ma- 
chine so built that it is able to scalp-off 
huge lumps of solid rock, as big as 5’ x 
5’ x 5’ and weighing 1% tons or more 
per piece. 

By an ingenious method of mounting, 
the scalper absorbs the weight of this 
impact completely so that no vibration 
is felt in its base or imparted to support- 
ing structures. 

A copy of Bulletin No. 131 can be 
had by addressing Robins Conveyors 
Division, Hewitt-Robins Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. 


New Service Booklets Issued 
On Transits and Levels 


Two new pocket-size service booklets 
on adjusting surveying transits and wye, 
dumpy and precision ti'ting levels are 
now available. Free copies may be ob- 
tained from W. & L. E. Curley, Troy, 
nm. Y, 

Adjustments of transits, suggestions 
on maintenance, and causes of mechan- 
ical and instrumental errors and their 
correction are included in service book- 
let “A,” while similar information on 
levels is in booklet “B.” 
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UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
TO THE EDITOR: 

We are preparing to invite pro- 
posals in the very near future for 
the construction and operation by 
private interest of a natural gas 
utility system in the town of Oak 
Ridge. 

Construction of a high pressure 
natural gas pipe line has just been 
completed and delivery of natural 
gas to the Commission for use in 
its plants init:ated. 

It is hoped you will include 
mention of the above information 
in an early issue of your publi- 
cation in order that any utility 
firms interested in such a proposal 
will be informed. 

R. W. COOK 

Manager, Oak Ridge Operations 

January 9, 1950. 











Southern California Gas Gets 
Interim Rate Increase 


The California Public Utilities Com- 
mission on January 10 granted the 
Southern California Gas Company an 
interim gas rate increase of $5,700,000 
annually to take effect for all service 
rendered on and after February 1, 1950. 
The request for emergency relief was 
made during the course of a series 
of rate hearings beginning last October 
and continuing in December. 

This is the first increase in gas rates 
sought by Southern California Gas in 
over 30 years. The request for rate re- 
lief was based in part on the need of 
the California company for $26,000,- 
000 from investors in 1950 to be ex- 
pended for new pipe lines, buildings, 
and other capital items. 


Is Expediency Measure 


The interim rate increase is a “stop- 
gap” measure, and is not as much as 
the company thinks is justified under 
the present costs of doing business, ac- 
cording to a statement by President 
F. S. Wade. Nevertheless, stated Mr. 
Wade, it is expected that earnings will 
improve sufficiently to enable the com- 
pany to avoid making further drastic 
curtailments of its operations which 
would affect large groups of employees. 
Further hearings on the company’s 
original application for a total increase 
of $16,700,000 will be conducted by 
the commission with the next hearing 
scheduled for April 3 

The interim increase amounts to 
about 10.8 per cent for general service 
customers. Rates for gas engine cus- 
tomers were advanced about 11.6 per 
cent. Firm industrial rates were raised 
5.6 per cent. Interruptible rate sched- 
ules were also revised, but no additional 
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revenue is expected to be forthcoming 
from this source. 

Unique feature of the interim order 
was the adoption of six levels or rate 
zones to be applied to domestic and 
small commercial customers in order to 
reflect partially variations in customer 
cost as between areas of different densi- 
ties. For example, the Los Angeles cen- 
tral area is classified as the lowest rate 
schedule, while subtransmission dis- 
tances from the main transmission lines 
were considered in classifying cities in 
the San Joaquin Valley, Eastern, and 
Imperial Divisions in higher rate cate- 
gories. 

Special heating rates are set for cus- 
tomers whose principal use is for space 
heating, since such customers who use 
gas only during the winter season cause 
the utility to insta!l larger transmission, 
production, and storage facilities than 
if their use were spread throughout the 
year. 

Engineers for the commission esti- 
mated that $2,300,000 of the increase 
must go to pay state and federal taxes, 
leaving the company a net of $3,400,- 
000. In granting the rate increase, the 
commission ordered Southern Califor- 
nia Gas to reduce by $1,405,000 its 
payments to Pacific Lighting Corp. for 
the purchase of gas. 

The Commission justified the interim 
action by pointing out that evidence 
presented at public hearings indicates 


that company revenues forthe 12 
months ending October 31 willgriot be 
sufficient to meet interest and dividend 
requirements on outstanding securities. 





STUDY TOUR—Executives of Mich- 
igan’s Battle Creek Gas Co. made a 
study tour of the Handley-Brown Heater 
Co. factory recently in preparation for 
the 1950 sales season. The executives 
were shown new water heater and gas 
conversion burner models during the 
two-day session and later studied the 
production line. 

Viewing one of the H-B water heaters 
are, left to right: Elmer Kincaid, service 
supervisor, and David M. Eckman, vice- 
president, Battle Creek Gas Co.; Wil- 
liam E. Handley, secretary-treasurer, 
Harold E. Handley, President, and Miles 
W. Boekeloo, sales supervisor, Handley- 
Brown Heater Co., Jackson, Mich.; and 
William Thiel, sales engineer, Battle 
Creek Gas Co. 





ALL THAT 
THE NAME 
IMPLIES 


@ FULL LINE 
From 150 to 7,500 cu. ft. per 
hour capacity. For domestic, com- 
mercial & industrial use 


@ TIME TESTED QUALITY 
One-piece, ribbed steel carriage 
Heavy, non-fluttering valves. 
Flanged cases. Many other proved 
features. 


@ FAST PARTS SERVICE 
Interchangeable parts for “Su- 
perior’’ and other makes. 


@ NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
Increasingly specified by Amer 
ica’s leading gas utilities 


Specialists 
in Tin Steel 
Gas Meters 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


SUPERIOR 
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METER CO., INC. 


Diaphragms * Parts * 
167 41ST STREET, BROOKLYN 32, N. Y. 
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Fel-Pro Introduces New 
High Pressure Seal 


A high pressure seal has been de- 
signed to meet the sealing requirements 
of equipment handling hydrocarbons 
under high pressures and temperatures. 

The new seal incorporates three ma- 
jor improvements, according to the 
manufacturer. They are: improved con- 
trol and balance of hydraulic pressures 
to eliminate excessive sealing face wear; 
a reduction in the number of parts sus- 
ceptible to wear and deterioration; a 
simplified cooling method eliminates the 
need for auxiliary cooling systems. 

The seals are designed to handle a 
variety of liquids at pressures up to 600 
psi and temperatures up to 250° F. in 
centrifugal pumps and other equipment 
handling crude oils, gasoline, propanes, 
etc. A data sheet may be obtained by 
writing to Felt Products Mfg. Co., 
Packing Division, 1508 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 7. 


Sales Staff Changes Made 
By Detroit-Michigan 


Two appointments in the executive 
sales staff of Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 
have been announced by John A. Fry, 
President. 

L. E. Clancy has been made director 
of sales. He was formerly sales manager 
of the company’s Garland commercial 
range division, and has been associated 
with Detroit-Michigan for 25 years. 

Paul Inskeep, a 10-year veteran with 
the company, is now sales manager of 
the Garland commercial range division 
and will assist in sales of domestic 
ranges. Mr. Inskeep was formerly cen- 
tral division sales manager. 


Ruud Manufacturing Buys New 
Plant in Canada 


R. H. Lewis, President of the Ruud 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced the purchase of a new and 
modern manufacturing plant in the 
Mimico section of Toronto, Ontario. 

The new plant is triple the size of the 
old plant, and is made necessary by 
increased demand, due to new natural 
gas supplies in the Dominion and ex- 
pansion in production and distribution 
of LP gas, he said. 
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South Wind Picks Overmyer 
As Advertising Manager 


Appointment of Robert C. Overmyer 
as advertising manager of the South 
Wind division of Stewart-Warner Corp. 
at Indianapolis has been announced by 
Fred Cross, corporation director of ad- 
vertising here. 

A graduate of Indiana University, 
Mr. Overmyer was an account executive 
with an Indianapolis advertising agency 
prior to joining Stewart-Warner. 


Leak Detector Bulletin Is Issued 
By Consolidated Engineering 


A new 16-page 2-color leak detector 
catalog has been issued by Consolidated 
Engineering Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 

The bulletin includes a section on ap- 
plications and leak detection methods 
used in both vacuum and pressure sys- 
tems. Examples of probe and envelope 
techniques are discussed and schematic 
diagrams show the testing equipment re- 
quired. 

Operation, performance and features 
of the Consolidated leak detector are 
described, and accessories, spare parts 
and specifications are listed. 


New Catalog Describes Line 
of “Levelimeter” 


A new 24-page illustrated catalog de- 
scribing “Levelimeter” instruments ‘has 
been published by the Fischer & Porter 
Co. 

Illustrated and described are magnetic 
tape-and-drum, electronically transmit- 
ting, ball-float, pneumatic and differen- 
tial pressure units; V-notch weir and 
Parshall flume flowmeter instruments; 
and chemical service sight gauge glasses. 

Copies of catalog 75 may be obtained 
by writing to the company, 75 County 
Line Road, Hatboro, Pa. 





Gas Exhibit to Be Held 
October 2-6 


The Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association has announced 
that it would hold its customary 
biennial exposition of gas appli- 
ances and equipment at the At- 
lantic City convention hall from 
October 2 to 6. 

According to Harold Massey, 
assistant managing director of 
GAMA and director of the event: 
“The exposition is held in connec- 
tion with the annual convention of 
the American Gas Association 
which will be held in Atlantic City 
at that time. 

“This exhibition has always 
been the largest of its kind held 
and we anticipate that the 1950 
show will surpass that of the 1948 
exhibition both in space reserved 
and in number of exhibitors.” 














Offer Combustion Safeguard 
For Industrial Use 


Wheelco Instruments Co., 847 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, announces the 
1300 series Flame-otrol combustion 
safeguard for industrial and commercial 
fuel fired furnaces, ovens, boilers, kilns 
and other heating equipment. 

The new Flame-otrol uses the flame 
as the “electronic link” in a simple elec- 
tronic circuit to provide instantaneous 
switching action. It is capable of detect- 
ing the presence or absence of a gas or 
oil flame of any type of burner eliminat- 
ing the need for specially designed 
equipment. 

It is approved by both Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and Associated Factory 
Mutual Laboratories. 


C. C. James Elected President 
Of Roberts & Mander 


Charles C. James has been elected 
President of Roberts and Mander Corp., 
Hatboro, Pa., manufacturers of Quality 
ranges, to succeed Henry S. Minster who 
has resigned. Mr. James, who is associ- 
ated with Stevenson, Jordan and Harri- 
son, Inc., management engineers of 
New York, also became treasurer of 
the company at the end of January, 
replacing William A. Jaeger, who re- 
tired. 


Pilot Plant Built to Test 
New Storage Method 


Initial operation began recently in 
Warren, Pa., of a new type of storage 
facility for natural gas which uses a 
solid fireproof adsorbent material within 
an above ground container. 

According to C. V. Spangler, of the 
Pittsburgh office of J. F. Pritchard & 
Co., this is the first pilot plant to be cre- 
ated for the testing of a new method for 
the storing of natural gas. 


American Gas Journal, February 1950 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


27-29 
31 


1-4 





March 


New England Gas Association, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Southern Gas Association, Galveston, Texas | 
The Maryland Utilities Association, Lord Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 


April 

A.G.A. Distribution, Motor Vehicle, Corrosion Con- 
ference, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
A.G.A. Sales Conference, Industrial & Commercial 
Gas Section, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Mid-West Gas Association, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, | 
Minn. 
National Petroleum Association, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Florida-Georgia Gas Association, Business Confer- 
ence, Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Indiana Gas Association, French Lick Springs Ho- | 
tel, French Lick, Ind. 


May 


Chamber of Commerce Annual Meeting, Wash., 
D.C. 

A.G.A. Natural Gas Department, Spring Meeting, | 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 


SALES 
ENGINEER 


Splendid opportunity for graduate 
engineer—go to 35 years of age—with 
a large midwestern manufacturer of 
controls. Must have sold mechanical 
or electrical equipment, preferably 
to manufacturing accounts. This man 
will receive a few months training 
and be assigned a sales territory. ‘This 
is a salaried position. Fee paid by em- 
ployer. Call, write or wire in confi- 
dence. 


B. T. BADGLEY 


CADILLAC 


Employment Agency, Inc. 


Ph. WAbash 2-4800 220 S. State St. 
CHICAGO 4 
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---for easy connections 
Spring Top operates 
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REYNOLDS REGULATOR 
NI-2 Model 30 
S NR 8200 Series 





Vertical Position 
with up flow 


> 


Horizontal Position with 
Inverted Position flow left te right or by 
for use where accumulation ~ changing setting 180° with 
of water is problem me a 


Vertical Rosition 
with down flow 





This regulator is available with any type seal Ff 
previously made by Reynolds. 
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2 Quickly installed in existing house piping. 





3 May be installed in any position on a 90° e. 

setting. x 
4 Orifice can be changed at any time. hy 
To inspect orifice or valve pocket, only an Allen 
wrench is needed. 








GAS REGULATOR CoO. 


ANDERSON: INDIANA -: U.S. A. 
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Gas Becomes a Tool 
(Continued from page 18) 

Another interesting heating effect in 
the glass industry is fire polishing. The 
name is very descriptive: to put a sur- 
face polish on glass articles like drink- 
ing glasses, ash trays, the mouths of 
bottles and other utility items. 

In practice, this means heating the 
surface to the melting point so the glass 
will be fluid and, by its own surface 
tension, will form the desired smooth 
surface without, of course, heating the 
interior of the glass body to a soft stage 
which would allow distortion or col- 
lapse of the shape of the article. Sharp, 
intense heat is required and gas, with 
its controllability and directional as 
well as localized heating effect, is so far 
the only practical heat process medium 
for fire polishing glass. 


Chemical and Allied Fields 

The oil industry heat processes every 
gallon of oil and gasoline to satisfy 
economy of production as well as 
quality and variety demands. In days 
gone by, a mere heater like a tubular 
boiler sufficed. But now requirements 
are more severe, processes have been 
refined to obtain full benefits from these 
liquid heat treatments, to get higher 


yields and to produce materials of defi- 
nite physical and chemical properties, 
within narrow ranges. 

The use of radiant burner equipment 
in stills like the one in figure 3, elimi- 
nates the hazard of flame impingement 
upon the tubes and, therefore, the radi- 
ant heat sources can be brought close 
to the tube banks to obtain narrow con- 
trol zones as well as small physical 
structures. For efficiency reasons, the 
tube still incorporates a so-called con- 
vection bank of tubes in which the con- 
vection gases preheat the incoming oil 
and raw material. By elimination of 
flame impingement and with the heat 
distribution obtainable from the burner 
pattern, the average tube wall tempera- 
ture can be higher and therefore the 
heat transfer rate is increased. That 
naturally results in increased produc- 
tion for a given tube surface area 
which, in turn, materially affects the 
cost of the installation. 

Carrying the requirements of liquid 
heat treatment a step further into still 
higher temperatures and if the fluid to 
be heated attacks metals, we arrive at a 
heat processing structure as shown in 
figure 4. For this process, metal tubes 
are replaced with quartz tubes and, 
since quartz has no ductility, even at 
temperatures of 2100 to 2200° F, the 





CONNELLY IRON SPONGE 


HIGHER EFFICIENCY 

® Iron Sponge contains a highly 
active oxide with maximum 
capacity. 


patented chip filler available 
for less resistance and longer 
service. 

Connelly has developed the 
perfect, enduring alkali for 
all conditions. 

® Suitable for high or low pres- 

sure purification. 


HIGHER ECONOMY 
® Reduces purifying costs be- 
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“apac # Lowers operating and main- 
Specially made shavings and tenance c 


If you have a problem in gas purification, 


Connelly's 74 years’ experience is available 
to you. Write for full details today. 


CONNELLY 7, 





3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8 
Elizabeth, N. J., Los Angeles, Calif. 


cause of more H.S absorption ™ 
with better and longer trace 
removal, 


remem 


heat distribution has to be. carefull 
controlled and the expansion of the 
structure has to be controlled in ac- 
cordance with the expansion of the 
quartz, both in horizontal as well as 
vertical direction. You will note that a 
split furnace design has been adopted. 
partly for inspection purposes as wel! 
as to permit construction of the ex- 
pensive quartz coil system. 

In other heat processing operations, 
such as in the paint industry or in evap- 
oration and concentration processes. 
materials are handled in kettles. It is a 
so-called closed setting, where heat is 
applied to the bottom of the kettle. The 
entire structure is tightly enclosed and 
provided with automatic ignition, tem- 
perature control and safety devices to 
create a safe, explosion-proof structure 
—even though the heat treating process 
utilizes burning gas as the heating me- 
dium and combustible material is being 
processed. 

Another industry which depends on 
heat processing is the ceramic industry. 
Everybody knows that ceramics, porce- 
lains, etc., require firing, but not every- 
body knows why. 

In general terms the function of fir- 
ing ceramics is to harden a form or 
shape produced initially from a wet 
plastic, soft or powdery material. The 


OLD CHINESE PROVERB say — 
“Wise man uses the best tools 
—therefore no wastin go f time 


and money” 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


HYDRAUGER* 


garth Boring Tool 


HYDRAUGER CORPORATION, LTD. 


is the proven way of sav- 
ing time and money when 
installing pipe... espe- 
cially under arterials... 
avoids pavement cutting. 


681 MARKET STREET 
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Ask for Catalog TODAY! 
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hardening effect, however, differs in 
many ways. It can be simply a cement- 
ing action of the particles, due to a 
very slight softening at the temperature 
employed. Or, it can be due to small 
amounts of surface active materials pro- 
moting diffusion. Or, most important of 
all, it can be a very complex action of 
combined forces where several new 
phases, entirely different from the in- 
itially employed raw materials, are de- 
veloped. All are the result of heat ac- 
won. 

In porcelain we have at least two— 
glass and mineral. But whatever the 
hardening effect, the development of 
the proper structure depends on tempera- 
ture and time at temperature and, there- 
tore, only a controlled firing cycle can 
satisfy these requirements. 

Let me recall one of our experiences 
with a controlled cycle: Two 300 foot 
long kilns, used for the manufacture of 
tile, were rebuilt to increase capacity 
and produce a uniform product both in 
color and size. Figure 5 shows the 
burner diagram of the kilns and you 
will note that the burner pattern 
changes with the kiln zone and is ar- 
ranged to follow closely the heating 
curve. On that basis we obtain uniform 
heating-up and uniform heat distribu- 
tion in the firing zone—effecting time at 
temperature, as well as time for the en- 


tire change to come up to temperature. 
The end results were that production 
was doubled—by full car loading and 
a 35 per cent reduction in firing cycle 
—and yet gas consumption was re- 
duced by ten per cent. Originally the 
seven different colors charged into the 
kiln resulted in 27 different colors or 
shades, depending on the position of 
the tile on the kiln car, whether top, 
bottom, middle or side. Now, irrespec- 
tive of position seven colors are pro- 
duced with substantial benefits to pro- 
duction, stock requirements, reproduc- 
tion and rejects. 

Thus far I have spoken only of heat 
processing, neglecting the important 
part products of combustion or special 
gas atmosphere play in many of these 
operations. 

There is one little-known product 
whose origin depended on coordinated 
and controlled utilization of all these 
characteristics of heat processing with 
gas. Several ranges of temperature ex- 
posure up to 2700° F., and several dif- 
ferent atmospheres are required to pro- 
duce a porcelain microfilter. 

These porous membranes must be 
produced under most exacting condi- 
tions because they are, in turn, vital 
parts of pharmaceutical and medical 
processes and research. They purify 
penicillin, blood plasma, morphine and 


anti-biotics. They permit feeding cancer 
growth on one side without other con- 
tamination and aid in this and many 
other research investigations. But heat 
processing, with gas, was the beginning 
and remains at the root. 

Gas is indeed a versatile tool. You 
should use it as you would any other 
good precision tool—with care and 
skill and with a purpose to advance 
production techniques, to improve prod- 
ucts, and to raise standards of quality 
and performance. 


Cyclic Catalytic Process 
(Continued from page 21) 


changeability for nearly three months 
in a large company under a wide varia- 
tion of conditions. Laboratory tests 
have been made by that company which 
show satisfactory interchangeability on 
a 650 Btu sendout gas basis. 

To determine whether an_inter- 
changeable gas in any particular situa- 
tion can be produced is peculiarly a 
local problem, It is felt that the process 
is flexible enough to match conditions 
likely to be encountered in most situa- 
tions. 

We believe that this process will 
prove to be a useful tool for gas com- 
panies in utilizing natural gas to the 
best advantage. 
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With Home Owners and Dealers 


DEALERS SAY—Columbia Nutipe Burner has 
acommon sense design. Closely duplicates opera- 
tion of appliance when solid fuel was used. Easy 
to install. Seldom requires service. 


HOME OWNERS SAY-—Givese quick heat 
transfer and earlier delivery of heat to rooms. 
Has tamper-proof controls and quiet operation. 


MODEL P-ZE 


shown here is designed 
for use in warm air fur- 
naces or round type boiler 
where grates are removed. 
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Develops Training Program 
(Continued from page 30) 


partially solved, because Equitable Gas 
Co. was now merchandising automatic 
gas ranges, incinerators, clothes dryers, 
and water heaters in addition to the 
heating appliances. These base load ap- 
pliances had to be properly installed 
and adjusted to assure customer satis- 
faction. The problem was further com- 
plicated by the new models that ap- 
peared periodically. There seemed to 
be only one solution and that was a 
larger classroom and more hours of in- 
struction. 

To meet this need, the classroom 
has been enlarged to accommodate the 
several types of appliances, so arranged 
that as many as three small groups of 
men can receive instruction on three 
different appliances at the same time. 
All appliances are connected to gas and 
electricity, so actual service problems 
can be worked out by the men receiv- 
ing the instruction. A baloptican opaque 
projector is used to project “cuts” of 
controls and wiring diagrams on a 
screen. The actual instructing is done 
by the foremen and some of the serv- 
icemen. The latter arrangement was ac- 
complished by providing the experi- 
enced servicemen with job instruction 
training. The servicemen select one ap- 


NORWALK 
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Fabricated in steel 


For GAS and AIR 


lubricated through grease fitting. 








DISC TYPE CHECK VALVE 


LOW and HIGH PRESSURES 


Can be supplied for use with any pressures. Easily 
Indicator shows 
position of disc. Can be counter balanced for vertical 
jobs. Dash pot can be installed to prevent chattering 
when passing high velocity gas or air. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


pliance each, and, after careful prepara- 
tion, instruct others in the installing 
and servicing of that appliance. Good 
results were obtained through the ap- 
plication of this procedure during the 
summer and fall of each year. 

The new classroom is used by many 
groups other than the appliance men 
and fitters. 

The local division groups meet there 
for the monthly distribution department 
training classes. Other meetings and 
conferences held there are supervisor’s, 
general divisional, and appliance serv- 
ice. There are evening classes on con- 
trols and control wiring conducted by 
the sales department in connection with 
the school for independent dealers who 
merchandise gas burning equipment. 

Pennsylvania State College has been 
alert to the educational and training 
needs of its industries and has cooper- 
ated in establishing extension courses 
related thereto. In our case the course 
on natural gas engineering—a _ three 
year course—is made available to em- 
ployees on their own time. 

Supervisory personnel and depart- 
ment heads are no exception to the 
need for training. Policies, new develop- 
ments in related industries, departmen- 
tal functions, etc., can be developed 
through the painless learning method 
of conference discussions. Again needs 





must be recognized, filtered, developed, 
carried out and results observed. 

In all training programs, manage- 
ment has a most pregnant medium to 
develop and observe employee attitudes, 
establish and control indoctrination as 
to position in the economic swirl, and 
create in employees the desire to be 
proud of their company and their job. 


A. O. Smith Has Water Heater 
For Small Restaurants 


By means of a series of sales meet- 
ings in January and February, the A. O. 
Smith Corp. announced a new vol- 
ume water heater that will provide ster- 
ilizing water to small restaurants at low 
cost. 

The new heater has an input capacity 
of 40,000 Btu per hour and stores four 
and one-half gallons of 180-degree sani- 
tizing water for the rinsing operation. 

The dimensions are 30” in height and 
16” in diameter, permitting under the 
counter installation. 


Timberlake Joins Hedges 


L. T. W. Timberlake has joined the 
M. M. Hedges Manufacturing Co., of 
Chattanooga, as manager, utility sales 
division. He has been active in gas 
utility sales since 1922. 

It was announced that Hedges now 
has a gas water heater “engineered and 
styled specifically for gas utility sales.” 
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Shifting FPC Viewpoint 
(Continued from page 15) 


an independent producer and gatherer 
do not come within the jurisdictional 
provisions of the Natural Gas Act. 
Now, however, the Commission de- 
cided to base its determinations instead 
on the administrative rule in Order No. 
139, finding applicants’ operations 
“within the purview of said rule.”” All 
of the Commissioners joined in this ex- 
pression on October 12, 1948, but less 
than one month later Commissioner 
Buchanan filed a dissent without opin- 
ion in another and similar case. The 
significance of the new departure in 
resting status determinations on the ad- 
ministrative rule in Order No. 139 later 
became apparent. 

With the convening of the 81st Con- 
gress bills again were introduced whose 
sole and specific purpose, like that of 
the earlier Priest Bill, was to amend 
the Natural Gas Act so as to confirm 
the exempt status of independent pro- 





“American Republics Corp., FPC 
Docket No. G-1084; Houston Oil Co. 
of Texas, FPC Docket No. G-1087; 
and Humble Oil & Refining Co., FPC 
Docket No. G-1103. 

* General Crude Oil Co., FPC Docket 
No. G-1140, Nov. 10, 1948. 





ducers and gatherers.” At the commit- 
tee hearings on these bills in April and 
May of this year, Commissioners Olds 
and Draper made it clear for the first 
time on the record that they were de- 
termined to repudiate their previous 
stand on this matter and that, with the 
support of the new commissioner, Mr. 
Buchanan, a majority of the Commis- 
sion resisted legislative clarification of 
the Act. 

This majority now contended that 
the Commission all along has had ju- 
risdiction over independent producers 
and gatherers but had not considered 
it necessary to assert or exercise such 
authority. Commissioner Olds, as the 
leader of this group, pleaded in his vo- 
luminous testimony that he had “con- 
fused jurisdiction with administration” 
and that previously he “had not pre- 
cisely summed up the situation” during 
ten years of administering the Act.” 
Sweeping aside all previous expressions 
to the contrary, he asserted that “there 
does not seem to be any doubt whatso- 
ever today that the Natural Gas Act 
covers sales in interstate commerce for 
resale made in the field.’ As support 
for this shift of position, the Commis- 

” HR 79, HR 1758, and S. 1498. 


* Hearings on S. 1498, pp. 214, 249. 
" Hearings on S. 1498, p. 246. 





sion majority cited the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the /nterstate case, 
claiming that Congress by enacting the 
pending amendatory legislation would 
“overrule” the Court in that decision, 
which, they alleged, “dealt squarely 
with the intent of Congress in passing 
the Natural Gas Act.’” 

These allegations involved some glar- 
ing contradictions. In the first place, 
these same members of the Commis- 
sion were no less positive, as they re- 
peatedly stated in other parts of their 
testimony,” that the Commission had 
never attempted to assert jurisdiction 
over the sale of gas by an independent 
producer or gatherer during more than 
ten years since the Natural Gas Act 
was adopted. Since this is true, it fol- 
lows that the Court has never had a 
case presented to it in which the ques- 
tion could have been “squarely de- 
cided,” as the Commission majority 
sought to have the Congress believe. 
The Commission majority also persist- 
ently ignored the fact that the /nter- 
State case concerned not an independent 
producer or gatherer but an integrated 
company engaged in both transporta- 


* Hearings on HR 1758, p. 167; and 
Hearings on §. 1498, p. 4. 

* Hearings on S. 1498, pp. 229, 231, 
233, 235-236, 237, 346, 350-351, 358 
and 399. 
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tion and preduction operations. Fur- 
thermore, in its own brief before the 
Supreme Court in that case the Com- 
mission specifically and repeatedly dis- 
claimed jurisdiction over independent 
producers and gatherers in pointing out 
that Jnterstate was not in that category. 
One of the passages in the Commis- 
sion’s brief reads as follows: 

“A review of the briefs submitted in 
behalf of the States of Oklahoma and 
Texas raises issues which we believe 
need not be considered by this Court. 

. We do not contend that the Nat- 
ural Gas Act has given the Commission 
authority to promulgate an order di- 
rected to the thousands of independent 
producers in the States of Oklahoma 
and Texas to the effect that they can- 
not sell gas beyond a certain price.’”™ 

As their testimony reveals, the Com- 
mission majority by representing the 
significance of the /nterstate decision as 
they did laid a basis for the further 
contention that the proposed amend- 
ment of the Act would, to use their 
words, “take away” from the Commis- 
sion authority which it already has, 
rather than reaffirming the intent of the 
Congress in the 1938 Act. This distor- 
tion was accompanied by the spreading 
of extravagant figures purporting to 
show that large increases in consumer 
rates would be the result of the re- 
moval or restriction of the Commis- 
sion’s alleged authority to control the 
field prices of gas. Various columnists 
in their commentaries in the public 
press adopted this same approach in 
suggesting that amendment of the Act 
would strip the Commission of its es- 
tablished powers. 

From this point of departure the 
Commission majority sought to have 
the Congress consider the matter as 
settled, a fait accompli, to the end that 
non-action by the Congress might be 
construed as acceptance of the view 
that the Commission could take control 
whenever and however it might see fit. 
This design was plainly indicated by 
Commissioner Olds as he insistently 
maintained before the Senate Commit- 
tee that “if it is in the public interest 
that such sales be immune from regu- 
lation, the law should so provide; if 
not the Act should not be amended.”™ 

Commissioner Draper had likewise 
taken this stand against legislative clari- 
fication in subscribing to the reports 
submitted by the Commission majority 
on the amendatory bills. He appeared 
to retract, however, when questioned 
by the Senate Committee, agreeing that 
enactment of positive legislation clearly 
defining the extent of the Commission’s 


” Brief for the FPC before the US 
Supreme Court, Case No. 733, October 
Term 1946, pp. 43-44. 

™ Hearings on S. 1498, p. 201. 
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authority would be “advisable” for “or- 
derly procedure” and “to save a lot of 
litigation.”~ 

The reaction of the Senate Commit- 
tee to the Commission majority’s at- 
tempt to take the law into its own 
hands was strongly adverse, as indi- 
cated by the following comments, 
among others: 

“Senator McFarland, I think it is the 
duty of the Congress of the United 
States to make these laws so that they 
cannot be changed by Commissioners 
changing their minds. I do not like that 
kind of law. 

“Senator Myers. I think we are all in 
full accord with that statement, Sen- 
ator, and I am sure the Committee 
would endorse that unanimously. 

“Senator McFarland. Well, Mr. Olds 
has not. 

“Senator Myers. Well, whether Mr. 
Olds has or has not is relatively unim- 
portant as far as I am concerned. I feel 
that all the Committee feel that way.”” 

Similarly, Speaker Rayburn stated 
the issue before the House in this way: 

“Boiled down, the issue here and the 
essence of the whole thing is whether 
or not the Congress of the United 
States is going to write the law or 
whether a commission by regulation is 
going to do it.”™ 

In their testimony before the Com- 
mittee the Commission majority. also 
repudiated Order No. 139, although as 
recently as March 10, 1949, in the 
Delhi case the Commission continued 
to hand down determinations of exemp- 
tions thereunder. The Commission ma- 
jority indicated that they expected to 
allow the 8lst Congress a period of 
grace before rescinding the order and 
proceeding to take over control of in- 
dependent producers and gatherers.” 

It now seems evident that, in the 
minds of those Commissioners, status 
determinations purporting to exempt 
producers and gatherers as within the 
“purview of the rule” in Order No. 139 
did not mean what they seemed to say 
when issued. 

This tangled affair now awaits what- 
ever action there may be in the second 
session of the 8lst Congress, or as a 
result of the recent change which has 
been made in the membership of the 
Federal Power Commission. 


“ Hearings on S. 1498, p. 409. 

~ Hearings on S. 1498, pp. 217-218. 

“ Congressional Record, August 4, 
1949, p. 10991. 

* Testimony of Commissioner Olds, 
Hearings on S. 1498, pp. 257-258; see 
also the letter from Commissioners 
Buchanan and Draper to Representa- 
tive Heselton, dated July 19, 1949, as 
inserted in Supplemental Hearings on 
HR 1758, p. 352. 


Master Craft Offers Three Units 





Harvey-Whipple, Inc., of Springfield, 
Mass., manufacturer of Master Kraft 
automatic heating equipment is now 
offering a new line of gas-fired warm 
air conditioners and gravity furnaces. 
Master Kraft gas-fired units have been 
certified by the AGA Laboratories and 
are so made that they are capable of 
burning all types of gases. 

They are offered in three models— 
warm air conditioner, warm air furnace, 
and Hi-Boy warm air conditioner. The 
range of warm air conditioners has a 
Btu input of from 70,000 to 210,000. 
The furnace line has a Btu input of from 
70,000 to 140,000; the Hi-Boy being of- 
fered in two sizes, the 70,000 and the 
105,000 Btu per hour input. 


Duo-Therm Announces Four 
New Floor Furnaces 


Four new models of gas burning 
floor furnaces have been announced by 
Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel 
Corporation. 

The four furnaces are rated at 35,- 
000, 40,000, 50,000 and 60,000 Btu in- 
put and are approved by the AGA. 


Housing Agency Has Booklet 
On Condensation Control 


Methods of controlling destructive 
condensation are important to both 
builder and buyer of the tightly con- 
structed small home, it is pointed out in 





a 72-page illustrated pamphlet, “Con- 
densation Control in Dwelling Con 
struction,” published by the Housins 
and Home Finance Agency. The pam 
phlet which is designed particularly fo 
use by home owners, architects, builders 
and craftsmen, shows how to control 
condensation by means of vapor bar 
riers and proper ventilation. Methods i! 
lustrated are based on studies by th 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture and HHFA 
along with observations made over! 
many years of buildings with seriou 
moisture problems. 

Copies are available from the Super 
intendent of Documents, Governmen 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
at 20 cents a copy. 


American Gas Journal, February 19 
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Gas Explosion Liability 

(Continued from page 32) 
pany exercised that degree of care and 
caution that an ordinary careful and 
prudent person similarly surrounded 
and situated would have exercised, and 
such question is ordinarily one of fact 
for the jury.” 


Act of God 


Recently a higher court held that a 
gas company never is liable in damages 
for injuries or death caused by an “Act 
of God.” 

For illustration, in Brown v. Atlanta 
Gas Light Co., 170 Fed. (2d) 91, the 
testimony showed facts, as follows: Un- 
til the year 1935 a college dormitory 
was heated and supplied with hot water 
by stoves using coal as fuel. During 
that year one of the hot water heaters 
in the boiler room was converted from 
a coal burning to a gas burning ap- 
pliance, and the gas fumes therefrom 
were vented by running a pipe from 
the boiler into the chimney of the dor- 
mitory. 

In 1944, nine years after the installa- 
tion of the first gas water heating ap- 
pliance, during all of which time no in- 
jury or harm had resulted from its use, 
the college officials had another gas 
water heater installed in the same boiler 
room by an experienced plumber em- 
ployed by the gas company. It was then 
vented into the flue in the same chim- 
ney which had been used to remove 
gas fumes from the boiler room since 
gas had first been used in the dormi- 
tory building in the year 1935. When 
the installation of the new boiler was 





The Chaplin Fulton Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has recently moved from its Penn 
Ave. plant to the modern and more 
spacious building shown here. The loca- 
tion is Neville Island, nine miles down 
the Ohio River from Pittsburgh. 

The plant has a total of 35,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 





completed, the appliance was tested to 
determine whether the venting system 
was functioning properly. It is without 
dispute that the venting system was 
working properly at this time, and that 
no carbon monoxide accumulated in 
the boiler room. 

One night a student’s death was 
caused by asphyxiation from carbon 
monoxide fumes which escaped from 
the basement and boiler room and 
seeped into his room above. The boy’s 
father sued the gas company for dam- 
ages. 

The morning after the tragedy two 
employes of the gas company were sent 
to the college to ascertain the condi- 
tions causing death. They discovered a 
heavy concentration of carbon mon- 
oxide gas. A further investigation re- 
vealed that the flue in the chimney into 
which the vent pipes entered was com- 


(Continued on next page) 





90 BROAD STREET 


CONVERSIONS AND SURVEYS, Inc. 
Gas Conversion Specialists 
Conversion without Confusion 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





Classified 


GAS ENGINEER WANTED 





Gas Engineer to take charge of production and 
maintenance in medium size, modern water gas 
plant using heavy oil. Combination company lo- 
cated in Southern New England. Ability to train 
and handle men, maintain good housekeeping 
and keep equipment in proper repair through a 
preventative maintenance program—essential re- 
quirements. Excellent opportunity for experi- 
enced man. Reply fully giving age, education, 
experience, references, salary required and snap- 
shot. All replies strictly confidential. Write Box 
212. c/o American Gas Journal Inc., 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 17, N. Y. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED for Kansas- 
Missouri territory; also, man for Carolinas and 
Virginia by nationally-known manufacturer of 
gas heating appliances. Protected territory. Write 
us giving background and qualifications. Ad- 
dress Box 210, c/o American Gas Journal, 205 
E 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 





WANTED PLANT AND DISTRIBUTION SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, output approximately 500,000 cu. ft. 
per day. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Note qualifications and salary expected when 
applying. Address Box 211. c/o American Gas 
Journal Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York City 17. 





WANTED:—Experienced gas conversion executive 
to take complete charge of Survey & Conversion 
division of national corporation. Position offers 
attractive opportunity to capable gas man able 
to direct small and large conversion jobs. Address 
Box 209, c/o American Gas Journal Inc., 205 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

















HEWITT-ROBINS 
157 Chambers Street 





COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROGINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


INCORPORATED | 
New York 7, N.Y. 











The mark of 
unerring dependability 
in purification 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 


Long Island City 2, New York 
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3-15 26th Ave. 
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pletely blocked by a pile of debris, con- 
sisting variously of stone, mortar, soot, 
and a large number of dead birds 
known as swallows, or chimneysweeps. 
Before the tragedy occurred there had 
been an unusualy heavy rainfall, an 
“Act of God,” in the vicinity, which 
had washed the soot and debris further 





LATTNER 
GAS BOILERS 
1 H.P. to 45 H.P. 





2 H.P. Gas Fired Pressing machine 
boiler. 100 Ibs. ASME Code 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








down into the chimney. In view of this 
testimony the higher court refused to 
hold the gas company liable in damages. 
The court said: 

“We are of opinion the evidence here 
failed to present any actionable issue of 
negligence on the part of the defendant 
(gas company). . . . After the initial 
installation was approved and shown to 
have been venting properly, the defend- 
ant gas company was under no legal 
obligation to make continuous inspec- 
tions of the chimney, and defendant 
may not justly be held liable for any 
dereliction of duty or negligence in 
maintenance and operation of the 
premises on the part of the college of- 
ficials, if any such existed.” 

This court indicated that if the chim- 
ney had been stopped up or blocked 
for a long period of time the gas com- 
pany may have been held liable because 


its employes would have been negligent 
in their failure to make occasional in- 
spections of chimneys likely to develop 
a dangerous condition. 

Also, see Amarillo Gas Co. v. Walsh, 
257 S. W. 291. This court explained 
that an “Act of God” is any unantici- 
pated force of nature. 





FOR SALE 
Packaged compressor 


3-34 and 3-34 x 12 Ingersoll-Rand, 
Beaird type 4XVG-1 heavy duty, di- 
rect-connected four cycle, gas engine 
driven, single stage compressor, skid 
mounted. Excellent condition—opera- 
ted only 2400 hours. 


Wire or write: 


Purchasing Department 
Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Company 
Davenport, Iowa 











seconds. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the ‘Z” handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 








American Gas Journal, February 1959 
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JOURNAL 


Gas Flow 
COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

perhour ......10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters ..... 34" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) . . .01 to 10 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Constants 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 100 to 1OMM 
Pipe diameters 34" to 30” 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to 
Sum of absolute 

pressures .. .20 to 2,000 psi. 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) . . . 100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) 1 to 250 


The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


mere [Qual 


205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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